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/ The  College  of  Arts  & Sciences 

Departments  ' Theological  Seminary 
) The  Conservatory  of  Music 
\ The  Academy 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  now  numbers  looo  students, — the 
largest  college  department  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

The  eighty-first  year  will  begin  Wednesday,  September  24,  1913. 

The  Summer  Session  for  the  year  1913  will  begin  Friday,  June  27, 
and  will  close  Friday,  August  15. 


For  catalogues  and  illustrated  pamphlets,  address  the  Secretary, 
George  M.  Jones 
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Why  the  Cost? 

( From  the  Chicago  Musical  Times,  August  28,  1912  ) 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. — Tlie  Clias.  E.  Roat 
Music  Co.  say  that  almost  every  day  they 
are  confronted  with  the  question,  “Why 
does  the  A.  B.  Chase  piano  cost  more  than 
your  other  makes?”  They  answer  thus: 

‘‘Because  it  lias  the  most  beautiful  tone.”  “Be- 
cause it  has  the  greatest  durability,”  and  “Because  it 
embodies  the  finest  construction  known  to  the  science 
of  piano  building.”  The  great  majority  of  people 
are  very  ignorant  as  to  what  constitutes  a truly  fine 
piano  and  few  are  qualified  to  judge  of  tone.  Tnere- 
fore,  they  must  be  guided  by  the  trained  musicians 
and  experts  who  do  know.  Nearly  every  musician 
and  every  dealer  will  tell  you  the  A.  B.  Chase  is  a 
supreme  piano.  This  reputation  has  come  through 
absolute  merit  in  the  goods  and  to  build  such  a pro- 
duct requires  the  finest  materials,  the  most  skilled 
workmen  and  plans  drawn  by  the  greatest  genius. 
These  are  what  you  buy  in  the  A.  B.  Chase.  They 
cost  more  because  you  get  more  and  yet  how  many 
people  buy  just  ordinary  pianos,  when  for  just  a little 
more,  the  A.  B.  Chase  could  be  purchased— the  same 
make  of  piano  as  purchased  by  John  T.  Shedd,  general 
manager  of  Marshall  Field  & Co.,  Chicago,  the 
world’s  largest  retail  store.  Permit  us  to  show  you 
the  A.  B.  Chase  Piano.  Come  in  and  see  it. 


A.  B.  Chase  Pianos 

are  used  largely  in  the  Oberlin  Conservatory. 

If  interested,  ask  for  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET, 

A.  B . Chase  Pianos  in  Oberlin  Conservatory,” 
which  will  be  mailed  free  on  request  together 
with  De  Luxe  Catalogue  if  desired. 

The  A.  B.  Chase  Company 

Norwalk,  Ohio. 


The  Perfection  of 


THE  STARR  PLAYER  PIANO 

is  not  alone  in  the  player  mechanism,  nor 
in  the  case  design,  but  in  the  service 
these  two  combine  to  give. 

II  seeking  for  the  best,  our  catalogs 
should  interest  you. 


THE  STARR  PIANO  COMPANY 

Factory  and  Executive  Offices  - Richmond,  Indiana 
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FLORIDA— Pkn.sacoua.  S S.  Palafox  Street 
J.ACKSONvruj-:.  307  Main  Street 

INDIANA-Ev.ansvu.i.k,  124  Main  Street 

Indi.-\n.\polis,  1.38  and  HON.  Pennsylvania  Street 
Muncik.  Delaware  Hotel  Bldg. 

Richmond.  933-935  Main  Street 

MICHIGAN— Detroit,  110  Broadway 

OHIO— Akron.  Mill  and  High  Streets 
Cincinnati.  139  Fourth  Avenue.  W. 

Cleveland.  1220-1224  Huron  Road 
Dayton,  27  S.  Lud'ow  Street 
Hamilton.  10  S.  Third  Street 
Springeiei-D,  109  E.  Nigh  Stret't 
Toledo.  329  Superior  Street 

TENNESSEE-Bkistol.  21  Sixth  Street 
Chattanooga.  722  Market  Stn-et 
N.asuyillk.  240  242  Eifth  ;\ venue.  North 
Knoxville.  517  Prince  Street 
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The  Gardner  Printing  Co. 


Caxton  Building 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  New  Novel 

“F  O R F E I T” 

by  Clara  Lathrop  Strong 

an  Oberlin  Graduate 

will  be  sent  postpaid  by  us 
to  any  address  for  $1.35. 


The  following  clipping  IS  taken  from  The  Riverside 
Bulletin  for  September. 

This  is  a first  novel  by  a new  writer  of  brilliant  promise. 
The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Marshfield  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  witchcraft  delusion  was  at  its 
height  and  men  still  believed  in  Satanic  possession  and  persecut- 
ing one  another  therefor.  The  hook  is  interesting  as  a stor}'  from 
beginning  to  end.  It  has,  moreover,  literary  qualities  of  the  first 
order.  'I'liere  is  an  intensity  of  conception,  a spiritual  fervor  in 
the  telling  of  its  j^assionate  love  story,  that  will  remind  readers 
of  "The  Scarlet  Letter"  and  leave  a deej)  and  lasting  impression 
of  a sort  that  is  carried  away  from  too  few  works  of  fiction. 


CHEYNEY  & BLUE 

Successors  to 

E.  J.  Goodrich 


The  Latest  Work  of  Henry  Churchill  King 

President  of  Oberlin  College 

The  Moral  and  Religious  Challenge  of  Our  Times 

“A  calm  impersonal  survey  of  untoward  developments  in  human  affairs.  A 
thoughtful  work. ’’  — Philadelphia  North  America. 

"A  more  intelligent,  comprehensive  and  suggested  review  of  the  tendencies  of  our 
times  and  their  inner  meaning  it  would  be  hard  to  find.”  — Duluth  Herald. 

Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50  net;  by  mail  $1  62 

President  King’s  Other  Inspiring,  Practical  and  Stimulating  Books 
The  Laws  of  Friendship,  Human  and  Divine 

A summing  up  in  brief  compass  and  in  a most  winning  manner  of  Dr.  King’s  well- 
known  philosophy  of  the  end  of  life  as  the  cultivation  of  friendship  with  God  and  man. 

Cloth,  12mo,  $1.25  net;  by  mail  $1.34 

The  Seeming  Unreality  of  the  Spiritual  Life 

As  more  than  one  reader  comments,  this  frank  discussion  of  religious  perplexities 
marks  a notable  and  hopeful  advance  in  recent  years  in  rationality,  in  charity,  in  cathol- 
icity, in  spirituality,  and  in  real  religious  effectiveness 

Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50  net;  by  mail  $1.62 

Personal  and  Ideal  Elements  in  Education 

" rhis  volume  abounds  with  sane  and  inspiring  practical  suggestions  which  makes 
it  a volume  to  be  read  again  and  again.” — John  H.  Vincent 

Cloth,  $1.50  net;  postage  lie 

Reconstruction  in  Theology 

‘‘Its  pages  represent  what  is  nearly  if  not  actually,  the  high-water  mark  of  skill  and 
success  in  blending  a fearless  yet  discriminating  progressiveness  with  a loyal  conserva- 
tism in  theology.” — The  Congregationalist. 

Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50  net,  by  mail,  $1.62 

Theology  and  the  Social  Consciousness 

“A  valuable  contribution  to  current  discussions.  It  is  not  scholastic;  it  is  not  phrased 
in  the  technical  language  of  the  schools;  the  thoughtful  layman  will  readily  understand 
it.” — The  Outlook. 

Cloth,  crown  8vo,  $1.25  net;  by  mail  $1.35 

Rational  Living 

“Asa  constructive  piece  of  work,  making  religiously  available  the  results  of  con- 
temporary researches  in  mind,  the  value  of  ‘Rational  Living’  is  tremendous.  At  this 
time  particularly  the  religious  teacher  needs  just  what  he  finds  in  ‘Rational  Living’  - a 
book  sure,  one  thinks,  to  quicken  the  minister  and  his  sermons  and  his  people. 
Arthur  R.  I'aylor,  Rector,  Trinity  Memorial  Church,  Warren,  Pn. 

Cloth,  12mo,  $1.25  nej;  postage  I2c 

The  Ethics  of  Jesus 

I'he  conclusions  which  the  most  authorative  analytical  scholars  have  reached  are  here 
stated  witli  great  clearness  and  simplicity,  and  with  a marvelous  practical  incentive  to 
giving.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.20  net;  by  mail.  $1.60 

THE  MacMILLIAN  COMPANY 
64-66  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


Pho  tographs 
for  Christmas 


They  should  be  the  best  portraits  possible  to  obtain. 
The  time  is  short  but  an  appointment  made  with  us 
now  will  insure  pictures  that  you  will  take  pleasure 
in  giving  and  your  friends  will  be  delighted  to  receive. 


Thousands  of  Oberlin  Alumni 

have  had  their  picture  taken  by  Bateham. 

Their  negatives  are  filed  away  and 
they  can  obtain  duplicate  photos  of  su- 
perior finish  at  any  time.  A new  process 
now  enables  us  to  make  larger  photo- 
graphs from  these  negatives  at  very  reas- 
onable prices. 

Drop  us  a line  if  interested. 


C.  S.  Bateham 

Portrait  Photographer 
Norwalk,  Ohio 


The  Life  of 


Adelia  A.  Field  Johnston 

who  served 

Oberlin  College 

for  thirly-eight  years  as 

Principal  of  the  Women’s  Department 
Dean  of  Women,  Professor  of  Mediaeval 
Pfistory  and  Lecturer  on  the  History  of  Art  and  Architecture 

Dedicated  to  the  College  Women  of  America 
by  Harriett  L.  Keller 
$1 .50  net 


Fill  out  the  attached  order  slip  and  mail  it  to  the  Alumni  Magazine 

ORDER  BLANK 
I wish  sent  to  me 

copies  of  the  Life  of  Adelia  A.  Lield  Johnston,  by 
Harriet  L.  Keeler.  Price  $1.50;  postage  12  cents  extra. 

Name  . 


Address 
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I^Relation  of  Oberiin  College  to  the  Town  of  Oberiin 

Communal  Environment 

The  local  environment  of  the  College  can  never  be  a matter 
of  indifference.  It  greatly  concerns  the  College  that  that  environ- 
ment should  be  the  best  and  most  wholesome  possible,  and  that 
the  most  cordial  relations  should  exist  between  College  and  Com- 
munity. It  belongs  also  in  peculiar  degree  to  the  inherited  traditions 
of  Oberiin  that  “the  College  and  the  Colony,”  founded  together, 
were  to  grow  together  in  harmony  and  in  the  most  friendly  and 
helpful  cooperation.  That  tradition  we  cannot  give  up  without 
serious  loss,  and  without  acknowledging  that  a cherished  part 
of  the  original  plan  of  the  founders  has  suffered  defeat.  Not  then 
in  a spirit  of  antagonism  to  the  town,  but  with  the  most  earnest 
desire  for  its  prosperity,  this  discussion  is  undertaken.  At  the 
beginning,  of  course,  practically  all  the  citizens  of  the  Community 
were  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  the  College,  and  through 
many  years  the  members  of  the  Community  made  no  small  sacrifices 
to  contribute  directly  to  the  support  of  the  College.  With  the 
growth  of  the  town  it  has,  naturally,  not  been  possible  to  count 
upon  such  continued  universality  of  interest,  and  in  the  very  recent 
years  direct  gifts  from  citizens  have  practically  not  been  sought 
at  all. 

Possible  Misunderstandings 

In  the  relations  of  a college  to  its  communal  environment  there 
is  always  possibility  of  friction  arising  through  more  or  less 
serious  misunderstandings  of  what  the  exact  situation  is.  Such 
misunderstandings,  it  would  appear,  have  arisen  in  Oberiin.  Mis- 
understandings are  the  more  likely,  because  at  certain  points,  with 
the  growth  of  the  College  and  with  rising  standards  of  living,  there 
is  developed  some  immediate  conflict  betzveen  the  interests  of  the 
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College  and  those  of  a few  individual  citizens.  For  example,  when 
the  College  adds  a new  hall  of  residence  for  either  men  or  women 
this  is  likely,  of  course,  to  mean  that  the  demand  for  rooms  in  pri- 
vate houses  will  be  just  so  far  diminished.  At  the  same  time  it 
should  be  remembered  that  since  the  building  of  Lord  Cottage  in 
1892  up  to  the  present  year  the  College  has  added  but  one  dormitory 
for  women  under  College  control — Dascomb  Cottage,  accommodating 
thirty-one  women ; but  the  number  of  women  increased  in  the  mean- 
time from  809  in  1892-93  to  1278  in  1910-11 — an  increase  of  469. 
Of  the  entire  number  of  1278,  the  College  was  providing  for  only 
200  in  houses  under  its  own  immediate  control.  That  is,  it  is  plain 
that  the  College  in  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  providing  directly 
for  a very  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  women  students  than 
earlier,  and  for  a much  smaller  proportion  than  it  ought,  if  the 
interests  of  the  students  are  to  be  reasonably  guarded.  Until  the 
erection  of  the  Men’s  Building,  affording  dormitory  accommoda- 
tions for  86  men,  the  College  had  made  almost  no  direct  provision 
for  halls  of  residence  for  men,  except  for  theological  students. 
So  that  the  College  has  competed  with  private  rooming  houses 
for  men  to  a very  slight  extent  indeed.  Nevertheless  it  must  be 
considered  that  the  growth  of  the  College  depends  in  no  small 
degree  upon  its  ability  to  offer  the  best  accommodations  at  reason- 
able prices  under  suitable  supervision.  And,  unquestionably,  on 
this  ground,  the  best  interests  of  the  College  demand  that  it  should 
provide  in  its  own  halls  of  residence  for  a much  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  student  body  than  at  present.  Now,  this  will  naturally 
seem  to  militate  against  the  interests  of  certain  of  the  citizens  who 
at  any  given  time  are  providing  private  dormitory  accommodations. 
But  for  the  community  as  a whole,  and  in  the  long  run,  as  President 
Eliot  suggests,  “to  increase  the  benefit  which  an  educational  in- 
stitution confers  on  the  town  in  which  it  is  situated,  the  best  way 
is  to  make  the  institution  itself  better  and  stronger,  so  that  it 
always  be  getting  more  and  more  teachers,  students,  and  employes. 
Nor  is  growth  in  the  number  of  teachers,  students,  and  employes 
the  sole  consideration ; for  it  should  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  that 
the  town  directly  profits  not  alone  by  the  growth  in  numbers,  but  by 
growth  in  buildings,  equipment,  and  endowment ; for  each  of  these 
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increases  the  regular  expenditure  of  money  in  the  town,  as  well  as 
increases  the  attractiveness  of  the  College.  Even  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  town,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  desired  that  the  College 
should  have  primarily  in  mind  the  interests  of  the  students ; for  that 
is  exactly  what  makes  the  College  an  attractive  power  for  students 
from  outside  the  Community. 

It  has  been  specially  urged  as  justifying  further  taxation  of  the 
College,  that  the  taxation  for  the  public  schools  is  rendered  heavier 
by  the  presence  of  the  College.  Now  it  is  quite  possible  that  this 
may  be  the  case,  for  three  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  atmosphere 
of  a college  town  is  likely  to  encourage  a larger  enrolment  in  the 
upper  grades  and  throughout  the  high  school  course,  and  so  to 
increase  the  necessary  expenditure  for  these  school  years.  But 
this,  though  it  involves  cost,  is  cause  for  congratulation  in  any 
community,  and  a just  reason  of  pride.  It  simply  means  that  there 
is  a higher  average  intelligence  in  the  town.  In  the  second  place, 
the  College  attracts  to  itself  a number  of  families  who  come  primarily 
for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  so  only  for  a limited  term 
of  years.  Doubtless,  it  will  often  result  that  such  families  will  have 
less  taxable  property  in  Oberlin  than  permanent  citizens;  though 
they  may  make  the  full  demand  of  the  permanent  citizen  on  public 
school  facilities.  In  the  third  place,  the  Home  for  Missionary 
Children  would  doubtless  not  be  in  Oberlin,  had  not  Oberlin  College 
been  here  located.  A considerable  number  of  missionary  children 
are  thus  brought  into  the  town,  who  have  free  tuition  in  the  public 
schools,  although  their  parents  are  not  paying  taxes  here.  In  these 
three  ways,  it  seems  probable  that  the  taxation  for  public  school 
purposes  is  somewhat  increased,  because  of  the  presence  of  the 
College. 

But  it  is  to  be  asked.  Does  the  Town  desire  a lower  average 
intelligence  and  a smaller  appreciation  of  its  school  privileges? 
Would  the  Town  think  itself  advantaged,  if  it  could  keep  out  of 
the  town  all  such  families  coming  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
and  could  have  prevented  the  establishment  of  the  Missionary 
Home?  Does  it  not  rather  desire  still  higher  educational  achieve- 
ment for  its  children  ? Is  it  not  rather  seeking  to  attract  more  resi- 
dents even  for  a limited  period?  Do  not  the  indirect  gains  from 
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the  expenditures  of  such  a Missionary  Home  more  than  outweigh 
the  expense  of  the  extra  schooling  involved?  Even  in  the  matter 
of  taxation  for  school  purposes,  therefore,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  indirect  financial  gains  arising  in  these  two  classes  of  cases 
outweigh  any  increased  school  expenditure  involved. 

Nevertheless,  the  Town — including  all  its  citizens  who  are 
in  the  service  of  the  College — does  have  a rather  heavy  load  to  carry 
in  the  necessary  expenditure  for  good  public  schools,  and  it  really 
needs  to  spend  still  more  money  at  this  point  for  the  most  satis- 
factory results.  College  officers,  in  a genuine  desire  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  Town,  have  given  much  thought  to  this  problem, 
trying  to  see  if  the  College  could  help  in  some  direct  way  at  this 
point — through  some  combination  plan,  for  example,  for  High 
School  and  Academy.  The  investigation  has  not  yet  reached  its 
conclusion ; but  it  is  already  clear  that  there  are  some  obvious  dis- 
advantages on  both  sides  in  any  attempted  combination  of  High 
School  and  Academy.  The  building  up  of  a privately  endowed 
fitting  school  of  the  first  class,  giving  all  needed  supervision  to  all 
sides  of  its  pupils’  lives,  is  not  readily  to  be  connected  with  a large 
proportion  of  purely  day-pupils.  The  Town,  too,  naturally  is  anx- 
ious to  have  fully  its  own,  a High  School  of  the  first  grade.  In  many 
ways  the  ideal  solution  would  seem  to  be  the  endowment  at  least  in 
part  of  the  Town  High  School,  and  the  writer  hopes  that  he  may  be 
able  to  help  in  securing  such  endowment.  So  much  for  the  question 
of  school  taxation. 

With  a large  material  growth  on  the  part  of  the  College,  also, 
it  is  particularly  easy  that  misunderstanding  and  apparent  conflict 
of  interests  should  arise.  The  growth  of  the  College  necessarily 
involves  the  purchase  and  use  of  an  increasing  amount  of  village 
property,  and  this  is  naturally  enough,  at  first  thought,  considered 
as  meaning  that  just  so  much  property  is  withdrawn  from  taxation 
in  the  Town.  Increasing  endowments,  too,  are  carelessly  looked 
upon  as  simply  so  much  wealth  existing  in  the  community,  but  not 
in  any  way  taxed  for  its  benefit.  It  may  be  supposed  that  it  was 
considerations  like  these  that  led  a number  of  Oberlin  citizens 
to  seek  to  have  listed  for  taxation  a considerable  portion  even  of 
the  endowment  of  Oberlin  College.  In  view,  therefore,  of  our  own 
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local  situation,  as  well  as  of  the  raising  of  the  question  in  the  State 
at  large,  it'  seems  worth  while  to  give  some  portion  of  this  report 
to  a serious  discussion  of  taxation  of  College  property;  for  the 
President  has  no  doubt  that  no  worse  blow  could  be  struck  at  the 
interests  of  the  To-wn,  than  that  such  an  action,  as  has  been  pro- 
posed against  the  College,  should  succeed. 

It  may  be  said  at  the  outset  that  in  this  whole  relation  of  Town 
and  College,  the  College  has  had  absolutely  nothing  to  conceal. 
The  President  offered  several  months  ago  to  go  before  the  Board 
of  Commerce  of  the  t own  and  present  all  the  facts  from  the  College 
side,  and  give  full  opportunity  for  any  questions,  objections,  criti- 
cisms, or  suggestions  that  representatives  of  the  Town  might  wish 
to  offer.  Incidentally  it  should  be  added,  in  view  of  reports  cir- 
culated in  connection  with  the  attempt  to  have  a large  part  of  the 
endowment  of  the  College  listed  for  taxation,  that  the  charge  that 
the  College  was  “playing  the  market”  was  conclusively  disproved. 
The  record  for  the  last  two  years,  concerning  which  the  Auditor  of 
Lorain  County  asked,  was  that  the  College  during  that  time  had 
purchased  stocks  and  bonds  for  investment  fifty  times 
and  had  made  only  four  sales,  each  of  which  sales  was 
made  for  other  than  speculative  reasons.  Two  sales  were  of 
stocks  to  which  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  College  had  objected  as 
not  desirable  for  the  College  to  hold ; one  sale  was  of  a single  odd 
bond  taken  to  accommodate  some  one  who  wanted  cash,  and  not  held 
by  the  College  because  it  was  not  part  of  a block  of  bonds ; the  fourth 
sale  was  of  two  bonds  at  the  request  of  a broker  who,  knowing  that 
the  College  held  a block  of  a particular  issue,  asked  for  two  bonds 
to  accommodate  a customer.  These  fact's  speak  for  themselves  upon 
that  particular  point. 

One  more  introductory  but  weighty  consideration  should  be 
held  in  mind.  Tlie  presence  of  a great  college  in  a community 
might  conceivably  increase  considerably  the  financial  burden  of  the 
community,  and  yet  be  richly  justified,  even  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  taxpayer.  All  taxation  is  in  view  of  some  supposed  benefits 
— the  greater  comfort,  convenience,  safety,  beauty,  reputation,  social 
or  intellectual  or  moral  advantages,  etc.,  of  the  Town — which  are 
counted  more  valuable  than  the  money  paid  to  secure  them.  The 
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large  and  direct  benefits  of  the  presence  of  a great  college  of  national 
reputation  and  constituency  might  well  be  regarded  as  very  cheaply 
secured  by  even  a much  increased  tax  rate;  though  as  a matter  of 
fact  such  increased  tax  rate  cannot  be  shown. 

Taxation  of  College  Property 

Setting  aside,  now,  any  but  financial  considerations,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  large  question  of  the  taxation  of  college  property,  there 
is  to  be  directly  faced,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Town,  this 
large  and  simple  question : Does  the  presence  of  the  College  in  the 
final  outcome  increase  the  financial  burdens  of  the  Town?  This 
question  may  be  said,  no  doubt,  in  the  minds  of  many,  as  has  been 
already  implied,  to  involve  two  specific  inquiries ; First,  does  the 
withdrawal  from  taxation  of  village  property  to  be  used  for  Col- 
lege purposes  bring  ultimately  upon  the  Town  a heavier  burden 
of  taxation — leaving  out  of  account  for  the  present  any  other  com- 
pensating gains  ? and,  second,  is  it  desirable  for  town  or  state  to  tax 
money  given  for  the  endowment  of  an  educational  institution?  In 
dealing  with  the  first  of  these  questions,  the  President  is  much  in- 
debted to  a careful  study  made,  at  his  request,  by  the  Assistant 
Treasurer  of  the  College,  Mr.  H.  B.  Thurston.  Mr.  Thurston’s 
results  are  freely  used  in  this  presentation. 

It  is  self-evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  a college  cannot  grow 
without  occupying  an  increasing  amount  of  real  estate.  It  may  be 
said  therefore,  at  once,  that  if  it  be  granted  that  a grozving  college 
is  desirable  for  a community,  that  growth  must  involve  the  setting 
aside  of  increased  amounts  of  property  for  college  uses.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  interests  of  the  Town  call  for  a developing, 
not  a stagnant,  institution.  The  taxpayer  is  confronted  with  the 
question;  Would  you  prefer  that  the  institution  in  your  town  should 
not  be  a growing  one? 

It  may  be  safely  assumed,  also,  that  if  Oberlin  were  without 
any  educational  institution,  the  citizens  would  not  oppose  the  intro- 
duction of  a department  of  tire  State  University,  a state  agricultural 
college,  or  a state  normal  school,  that  would  bring  into  the  com- 
munity one  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  and  officers  and  two  thous- 
and students ; although  in  this  case  all  the  property  of  the  institution 
would  be  exempt  from  taxation,  and  the  institution  itself  supported 
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by  direct  taxation  of  the  State,  including  Oberlin,  and  every  step 
in  the  growth  of  the  institution  would  mean  further  taxation.  The 
way  in  which  many  towns  in  the  State — Oberlin  among  others — 
have  urged  their  claims  for  the  establishment  within  their  boundaries 
of  some  state  institution,  is  clear  evidence  that  the  presence  of 
such  an  institution  is  supposed  to  be  a direct  financial  gain  to  a town. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  supposition  is  correct;  and  the 
simple  fact  is  that  a privately  endowed  institution  like  Oberlin, 
bringing  into  the  community  the  same  number  of  teachers  and 
pupils,  gives  the  same  amount  of  financial  benefit  to  the  community, 
as  a state  institution,  with  less  cost;  for  in  this  case  there  is  at  least 
no  direct  taxation  of  any  kind. 

Exemption  from  Taxation 

To  turn  now  to  the  direct  question  of  the  exemption  of  college 
property  from  taxation,  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  custom  of  exempting 
certain  properties  of  Ohio  colleges  from  the  payment  of  taxes  is 
as  old  as  the  State  itself.  On  various  occasions  attempts  have  been 
made  to  have  college  property  listed  for  taxation.  These  attempts 
have  usually  referred  to  the  taxation  of  real  property  in  some 
of  its  phases,  and  it  was  not  until  1905  that  there  was  any  movement 
in  the  State  to  list  endozmnent  funds  for  taxation.  At  that  time 
a test  case  was  brought  into  Court,  in  the  decision  of  which  the 
policy  of  exemption  was  upheld.  Exemption  has  included  all  kinds 
of  property  except  rented  houses  and  rented  lands ; rented  houses 
and  lands  have  been  taxed. 

The  Sections  of  the  General  Code  of  the  State  of  Ohio  under 
which  colleges  have  been  exempted  from  taxation  are  as  follows : 
Section  5349.  Public  school  'houses  and  houses  used  exclusively 
for  publicf  worship,  the  books  and  furniture  therein  and  the  ground 
attached  to  such  buildings  necessary  for  the  proper  occupancy,  use  and 
enjoyment  thereof,  and  not  leased  or  otherwise  used  with  a view 
to  profit,  public  Colleges  and  Academies  and  all  buildings  connected 
therewith  and  all  lands  connected  with  public  institutions  of  learning, 
not  used  with  a view  to  profit,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation.  * * * 
Section  5353.  Lands,  houses  and  other  buildings  belonging  to  a 
county,  township,  city,  or  village,  used  exclusively  for  the  accommoda- 
tion or  support  of  the  poor,  and  property  belonging  to  institutions  of 
public  charily  only,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation. 
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The  application  of  these  principles  to  Oberlin  College  requires 
a statement  concerning  both  the  taxable  property  of  the  College, 
and  that  exempt  under  the  law  from  taxation. 

Taxes  Paid  by  Oberlin  College 

In  June,  1912,  Oberlin  College  owned  twenty-three  parcels  of 
real  estate  in  Oberlin  which  were  not  in  use  for  College  purposes, 
and  were  therefore  taxable.  The  total  assessed  value  of  this  proper- 
ty was  $158,670.00.  The  College  paid  the  regular  tax  rate  upon  this 
property  for  the  year  1911,  amounting  to  $1,666.  As  the  facts  now 
stand,  the  College  is  decidedly  the  largest  single  taxpayer  in  the 
town.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  College 
is  not  exempted  from  taxation  for  special  improvements,  such  as 
sewers  and  pavements.  The  College  pays  these  assessments  both  upon 
rented  property,  and  upon  the  property  used  for  College  purposes. 
The  amount  paid  by  Oberlin  College  for  these  special  assessments 
for  the  single  year  1911  was  $2,138.76.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
total  amount  paid  by  Oberlin  College  toward  paving  the  streets 
since  1897  is  $20,128.42. 

Besides  the  payment  of  these  regidar  and  special  taxes,  the 
College  has  been  making  various  other  direct  financial  contributions 
to  the  Town’s  advantage.  For  example,  of  the  amount  of  the  paving 
tax  for  the  year  1911  ($2,138.76),  $590.58  was  for  the  paving 
assessment  on  three  sides  of  the  College  campus,  chargeable  to  the 
campus  and  not  to  other  buildings  and  grounds.  This  might  well 
be  considered  as  a direct  public  contribution ; for  the  campus,  as 
constituting  so  largely  a town  park,  may  be  regarded  as  in  a certain 
sense  public  property  maintained  by  the  College  for  the  general  good. 
The  College  Arboretum  is  practically  anotlier  public  park  maintained 
at  College  expense.  The  expense  of  caring  for  the  campus,  including 
lighting,  amounting  to  almost  exactly  $800  a year,  is  also  practically 
a direct  public  contribution.  It  deserves  mention,  too,  that  the 
College  gave  outright  $5,200  to  the  original  expense  of  building  the 
water  works,  and  contributed  besides  $1,500  toward  the  expense  of 
building  the  trunk  sewers.  These  payments  were,  of  course,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  charges  for  services  which  were  paid  when- 
ever connections  were  made.  The  College  has  also  at  different 
times  provided  at  its  own  expense  considerable  police  service.  It 
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makes,  too,  a direct  contribution  of  $750  a year  to  the  Town  Hos- 
pital, of  which  never  more  than  two-thirds  has  been  used  for  the 
care  of  cases  of  illness  among  students.  The  record  for  the  four 
years,  since  this  hospital  expense  has  been  put  into  the  regular 
budget  of  the  College,  shows  that  the  College  has  been  making  on  an 
average  an  annual  outright  gift  of  almost  exactly  $450  toward  the 
expense  of  the  Hospital.  The  College  maintains,  besides,  a house 
for  the  isolation  of  contagious  disease  at  an  annual  expense  of  $300. 

It  is  thus  to  be  seen  that,  through  the  years,  the  College  has 
been  contributing  directly  no  inconsiderable  sum  to  the  taxation 
needs  of  the  Town ; and  it  may  be  added  that  it  desires  to  continue 
to  do  in  this  way  all  that  can  reasonably  be  asked,  in  fidelity  to  the 
trusts  imposed  upon  it  by  the  conditions  of  the  gifts  which  it'  has 
received.  For  it  needs  always  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  its  trust 
funds  lay  specific  obligations  on  the  College,  which  do  not  permit 
the  College  to  use  the  income  from  these  funds  in  any  way  it  might 
desire;  the  income  must  be  strictly  used  for  the  purposes  for  which 
the  fund  was  given.  The  gifts  for  the  water  works  and  the  trunk 
sewers  were,  however,  only  illustrations  of  the  constant  practice  of 
the  College,  of  holding  itself  ready  always  to  join  in  general  improve- 
ments desired  by  the  Town. 

Moreover,  in  estimating  the  taxation  burdens  of  the  citizens 
of  Oberlin,  it  seems  often  to  be  forgotten  that  the  persons  connected 
with  the  College  are  “citizens”  in  the  same  sense  as  any  other  in- 
habitants of  the  town,  and  must  share  in  all  the  burdens  of  taxation. 
They  have  always  recognized  the  need  of  public  improvements,  and 
have  not  only  paid  (as  they  must)  their  part  of  the  taxes,  but  have 
always  contributed  their  full  share  in  other  ways  toward  making 
the  Town  a good  place  in  which  to  live.  Let  it  be  remembered,  for 
example,  how  large  a share  in  the  support  of  the  churches  of  the 
town  is  assumed  by  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College. 

Property  Exempt  From  Taxation 

From  this  consideration  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  College, 
we  are  now  to  turn  to  note  the  facts  concerning  College  property 
exempt  from  taxation.  Our  survey  at  this  point  may  properly  begin 
with  the  year  1899 — the  year  in  which  sites  for  additional  buildings 
began  to  be  purchased.  Since  1899  the  College  has  converted  to 
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its  own  uses  and  thus  withdrawn  from  taxation  the  following  pro 
perties : 

Peck  property  (Chemical  LaboratorvI 

Lincoln  property  (Botanical  Laboratorvl  . 

Williams  property  (Rice  Halll 

Powers  property  (Offices') 

Tax  Value 

MacDaniels  property  (Dascomb  ■Cottape') . . 

■Wilcox  property  (Dickinson  House) 

Squire  property  (Library) 

Searles  property  (Library) 

Vance  property  (Gealoffical  Laboratory) 

Hale  property  (Men’s  Buildine) 

HaJe  property,  rear,  (Men’s  Buildiiip) 

Parsonage  property,  rear,  (Aten’s  Building) 

Twining  property  (Men’s  Building) 

Twining  property,  rear,  (Men’s  Building) 

A.  B.  Johnson  property  (Men’s  Building) 

E.  P.  Johnson  property  (Men’s  Building) 

MacDaniels  property  (Back  of  Dickinson  House) 

Strong  property  (Back  of  Dickinson  House) 

Lyon  property  (Back  of  Dickinson  House) 

Arboretum  

Base  ball  park 

Dill  Field  . . . 

Finney  property  (Rear  of  Finney  Chapel) 

575-00 

$17,685.00 

The  tax  value  of  the  property  thus  withdrawn  during  this  period 
from  taxation,  it  will  be  seen,  was  $17,685.  Under  the  present 
method  of  appraisal,  the  tax  value  would  be  about  three  times  the 
former  valuation,  or  $53,055.  This  represents  the  total  amount  of 
property  in  Oberlin  that  has  been  withdrawn  from  taxation  during 
the  last  thirteen  years — about  one-third,  it  will  be  noticed,  of  the 
amount  of  property  upon  \yhich  the  College  is  now  regularly  paying 
taxes.  Leaving  out  of  account  entirely,  for  the  moment,  possible 
offsets  for  this  diminution  of  taxable  property,  what  are  the  facts, 
as  precisely  as  they  can  be  gotten  at,  concerning  these  properties, 
thus  withdrawn  from  the  tax  list  of  the  village  of  Oberlin? 

In  the  first  place,  in  several  cases,  at  least,  it  has  meant  that 
the  owners  of  the  property  have  simply  bought  some  other  property 
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in  Oberlin  and  either  improved  the  house  bought  or  built  entirely 
anew,  and  thus  added  to  the  taxable  property  of  the  Village.  The 
old  house,  too,  that  stood  on  the  property  purchased  by  the  College, 
has  usually  been  removed  to  some  other  portion  of  the  Village,  and 
there  continued  to  pay,  with  the  lot  it  occupies,  its  share  of  taxation. 
Moreover,  whenever  the  College  has  converted  a piece  of  property 
to  its  own  uses,  this  has  ordinarily  meant  that  the  valuation  of  all 
surrounding  property  has  been  distinctly  increased,  and  in  this  way 
also  the  amount  of  taxable  property  enlarged.  The  facts  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  conversion  of  village  property  to  direct  Col- 
lege uses  has  rather  increased  than  diminished  the  taxable  property 
of  the  Village. 

And  this  is  not  all.  Where  the  College  proceeds  to  place  a 
building  upon  the  property  acquired,  the  erection  of  this  building, 
as  noted  a little  later,  brings  a large  measure  of  employment  and 
business  opportunities  to  citizens  of  Oberlin.  And  when  the  build- 
ing is  once  completed  and  equipped  for  College  uses,  it  practically 
always  means  that  there  are  actually  employed,  on  the  site  of  the 
property  so  exempted,  decidedly  more  salaried  persons  than  occupied 
the  property  when  it  was  used  for  private  purposes.  A striking 
illustration  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  Library  Building. 
Two  families  formerly  occupied  the  two  houses  that  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  Library,  but  there  are  now  employed  in  the  Library  not 
less  than  eighteen  salaried  people,  who  need  to  have  homes  else- 
where in  the  Village  which  must  pay  their  share  of  taxation,  and 
whose  living  expenses  contribute  to  the  total  amount  of  money 
spent  in  Oberlin.  The  other  buildings  erected  on  exempted  pro- 
perty would  naturally  not  show  so  many  employes ; but  the  erection 
of  every  such  building  is  practically  sure  to  mean  an  addition  to 
some  portion  of  the  staff  of  the  College  and  to  the  number  cf  jani- 
tors ; and  the  number  of  salaried  employes  who  have  their  place  of 
work  in  the  new  building  is  probably  in  every  case  greater  than 
the  number  previously  occupying  the  site  of  the  new  building.  These 
combined  considerations  only  tend  to  make  clear  in  detail  what 
might  well  be  assumed  at  the  outset — that  substantial  growth  on  the 
part  of  the  College  is  certain  to  mean  in  itself  growth  in  the  financial 
resources  of  the  Town.  Leaving  out  of  account,  therefore,  all  other 
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offsets,  it  is  believed  that  the  direct  consequences  of  the  zoithdrawal 
of  property  from  the  tax  list  for  College  uses  insures  an  increase 
rather  than  a diminution  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  Village. 

We  have  so  far  traced  simply  the  direct  effect's  of  the  exemption 
of  College  property,  which  seem  to  ^how  gain  rather  than  loss  for 
the  Town.  But  even  if  there  were  an  actual  loss  to  the  taxable  pro- 
perty of  the  Village  to  the  full  amount  of  the  property  withdrawn, 
there  would  still  be  various  offsets  that  require  recognition,  and 
more  than  make  good  any  such  supposed  loss.  It  has  been  seen  that  in 
the  thirteen  years  since  1899  there  has  been  withdrawn  for  Col- 
lege uses  on  the  present  method  of  appraisal,  property  amounting 
to  $53,055.  It  is  to  be  noted  now,  on  the  other  hand,  that  during 
the  same  period  twenty-one  persons  connected  with  the  College 
and  deriving  their  support  therefrom,  have  added  to  the  tax  value 
of  Oberlin  real  estate  $125,610.  This  does  not  exhaust  the  additions 
so  made,  but!  includes  the  larger  amounts.  This  sum  must  be  in- 
creased by  the  further  sum  of  $111,000,  the  value  of  eleven  pieces 
of  taxable  property  added  during  the  same  time  to  the  tax  list, 
directly  because  of  the  presence  of  the  College — chiefly  new  board- 
ing houses.  This  makes  an  aggregate  of  $236,610,  that  in  the  thir- 
teen years  under  survey  has  been  added  to  the  taxable  property 
of  Oberlin  Village,  directly  because  of  the  presence  of  the  College. 
In  other  words,  it  is  evident,  setting  aside  all  other  considerations 
for  the  present,  that  the  College  has  caused  to  be  added  to  the  tax 
list  of  the  Village  of  Oberlin  much  more  than  four  times  the  amount 
withdrawn  from  taxation.  To  this  should  still  be  added  a large 
amount  of  other  increases  in  taxable  property,  indirectly  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  College,  but  more  difficult  to  estimate. 

It  would  seem  thus  to  be  clear,  that  even  during  those  years  in 
which  there  has  been  the  largest  amount  of  Village  property  with- 
drawn from  taxation  for  College  uses,  the  presence  of  the  College 
has  largely  increased  instead  of  diminishing  the  tax  list  of  the 
Village. 

The  Tax  Rate 

But  it  might  still  be  urged  by  those  who  think  that  the  College 
should  pay  a larger  amount  of  taxes,  that  the  almost  inevitable  de- 
mands of  a large  and  growing  institution  might  call  for  such  extra 
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expenditures  on  the  part  of  the  Town,  as  would  noticeably  push 
up  the  tax  rate,  especially  where  so  much  property  is  exempt.  Ac- 
cordingly it  is  often  claimed  that  the  tax  rate  in  Oberlin  is  unusually 
high  because  of  the  exemptions  of  College  property  from  taxation. 
The  following  lists  of  Ohio  towns,  with  their  population  and  assessed 
valuation  for  taxation  and  the  rates  paid  by  each  town,  would  in- 
dicate that  residents  of  Oberlin  have  not  been  paying  an  excessive 
tax,  as  compared  with  other  towns  in  the  State  of  about'  the  same 
population,  whether  the  students  are  reckoned  into  the  population 
or  not. 

For  if  the  students  are  so  counted,  Oberlin’s  population  would 
be  just  about  6,000,  and  be  brought  thus  into  comparison  with 


Ohio  towns  of  from 
towns  follows : 

5,000  to  7,000.  A complete  list'  of  all  such 

Population  Assessed  1911  Rate 

1910  Valuation  1911  in  Mills 

Ashland  

8,210,690 

130 

.\thens  

5.463 

6,736,090 

12.0 

Bellevue  

2,442,310 

9.6 

Bowling  Green 

5.222 

2,380,950 

14.4 

Canal  Dover  

7,582,290 

1 0.0 

'Circleville  

6,744 

7,319,196 

II.2 

Delphos  

4,114,459 

14.7 

Gallipolis  

5.560 

3,618,860 

150 

Greenville  

7,730,890 

12.8 

Jackson  

5,468 

4.136,570 

15.0 

Madisonville  

3,958,820 

150 

Nelsonville  

3,679,335 

15.0 

Newburg  

5,813 

5,324,06s 

lO.O 

Oberlin  

5,781,665 

10.5 

Painesville  

6,351,170 

II.O 

Ravenna  

1,105,860 

13.6 

St.  Bernard  . .' 

7,563,740 

II.3 

St.  Marys  

5,601,504 

II.6 

Sidney  

6,511,400 

15.0 

VVapakoneta  

5.349 

5,367,528 

14.2 

Wellston  

4.197,182 

15.0 

Wooster  

6,136 

7,124,468 

12.4 

Let  it  be  emphasized  that  this  is  a complete,  not  selected,  list ; 
and  then  let  it  be  noticed  that  only  three  towns  in  the  entire  twenty- 
one  have  a lower  tax-rate  than  Oberlin — Bellevue,  Canal  Dover, 
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and  Newburg— a manufacturing  town.  All  the  others  have  a higher 
tax-rate,  only  one  town  being  within  half  a mill  of  Oberlin’s  rate. 

But,  if  it  is  desired  not  to  reckon  the  students  in  Oberlin’s 
population,  then  Oberlin  would  be  brought  into  comparison  with 
Ohio  villages  of  from  4,000  to  5,000.  A complete  list  of  all  such 
towns  follows : 


iSarnesville  

Population 

1910 

Assessed 
Valuation  1911 

1911  Rate 

3,669,560 

13.2 

Cuyahoga  Falls 

3,587,640 

12.6 

Dennison  

3,084,310 

148 

East  Youngstown  

11,603,020 

7-5 

Greenfield  

2,963,420 

iS-o 

Hillsboro  

3,802,070 

12.S 

Kent  

4,269,640 

134 

Logan  

4,184,144 

iS-O 

Miamisburg  

4,220,610 

14,2 

Mingo  Junction 

4,049 

5,726,240 

13-8 

Napoleon  

3,801,670 

14.6 

Oberlin  

4,36s 

5,781,66s 

lo.s 

Pomeroy 

2,597,070 

IS-o 

Shelby  

4,344,480 

IS-o 

Toronto  

1,332,950 

12.7 

Uhrichswille  

3,964,520 

II.O 

Wilmington  

4,738,680 

13-0 

It  will  be  seen  that  only  one  town  in  this  list  of  sixteen  shows 
a smaller  tax  rate  than  Oberlin — East  Youngstown,  whose  valua- 
tion is  exceptionally  large  because  of  its  steel  mills.  Only  one  other 
town — Uhrichville — ^has  a rate  within  a half  a mill  of  Oberlin’s 
rate,  all  the  others  being  considerably  higher. 

On  either  basis  of  comparison,  thus,  it  would  seem  plain  that, 
looking  at  the  State  at  large,  Oberlin’s  tax  rate  has  been  not  only  not 
excessive,  but  exceptionally  low.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  on  account 
of  the  new  law  concerning  taxation  the  assessed  valuation  has  pro- 
bably been  more  evenly  made,  the  State  over,  than  ever  before;  so 
that  Oberlin’s  low  tax  rate  cannot  be  attributed  to  an  extravagant 
overestimate  of  its  taxable  property,  but  is  rather  clearly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  simple  fact  that  Oberlin  has  a distinctly  larger 
amount  of  taxable  property  than  most  towns  of  its  size  in  Ohio. 
This  result  itself  emphasizes,  therefore,  another  important  fact 
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which  the  tables  bring  out;  not  only  has  Oberlin’s  tax  rate  been 
considerably  lower  than  that  of  most  towns  with  which  it  can  be 
brought  into  comparison  in  Ohio,  but  also  its  assessed  valuation, 
when  compared  with  these  same  towns,  is  distinctly  higher. 

The  Amount  of  Oberlin’s  Taxable  Property 

Turning,  then,  from  the  question  of  the  tax  rate,  the  bearing 
of  these  tables  should  be  noted  on  the  other  question,  whether  the 
presence  of  the  College,  with  the  involved  exemption  of  property 
used  for  College  purposes,  tends  to  diminish  the  amount  of  taxable 
property  in  the  Town. 

To  this  question  also  the  tables  already  presented  seem  to  give 
a decisive  answer.  From  the  second  table  it  will  be  seen  that  no 
other  Ohio  town  of  a population  of  from  four  thousand  to  five 
thousand, — except  East  Youngstown,  already  referred  to — has  so 
much  ta.xable  property  as  Oberlin.  The  only  other  town  in  the  list 
of  sixteen  towns  that  approaches  Oberlin’s  valuation  is  Mingo  Junc- 
tion, also  a steel  town.  No  other  town  in  the  list  comes  within  a 
million  dollars  of  Oberlin’s  valuation.  Now  this  unusually  large 
amount  of  taxable  property  in  Oberlin  cannot  be  fairly  attributed  to 
anything  else  than  the  presence  of  the  College. 

When  the  question  concerns  assessed  valuation,  it  is  plain 
that  students  ought  not  to  be  counted  into  the  population.  But 
even  when  Oberlin  is  compared  with  towns  of  five  thousand  to 
seven  thousand — that  is,  towns  of  from  one  to  three  thousand  more 
inhabitants — as  in  the  first  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  only  nine 
towns  out  of  the  twenty-one  of  that  population  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
have  more  taxable  property  than  Oberlin.  This  is  a remarkable 
showing;  for  eight  of  the  nine  towns  having  more  taxable  property 
than  Oberlin,  have  a population  more  than  one  thousand  larger — 
that  is,  about  a fourth  larger — than  Oberlin’s  town  population.  Six 
of  the  nine  have  a population  nearly  or  quite  two  thousand  larger — 
that  is,  nearly  one-half  larger — than  Oberlin’s.  It  would  seem 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  presence  of  Oberlin  College,  with  the  in- 
volved exemption  from  taxation  of  property  used  for  College  pur- 
poses, has  not  diminished  the  amount  of  taxable  property  in  Oberlin, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  has  much  increased  it.  In  other  words,  care- 
ful comparison  of  Oberlin  with  all  the  towns  in  the  State  with  which 
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from  any  point  of  view  it  could  fairly  be  compared — whether  one 
has  the  tax  rate  or  the  assessed  valuation  in  mind — tends  to  establish 
conclusively  that  Oberlin  has  greatly  profited  financially  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  College. 

All  this  is  quite  in  line  with  a similar  investigation  made  for 
Massachusetts  towns.  The  detailed  tables  submitted  by  President 
Eliot  of  Harvard  University  in  connection  with  his  address  be- 
fore the  legislative  committee  of  Massachusetts  showed,  to  quote 
the  headings  of  his  tables,  first,  that  “college  towns  have  no  higher 
rates  than  non-college  towns;’’  second,  “that  in  college  towns  the 
percentage  of  their  taxable  property  to  that  of  the  whole  county  is 
higher  than  the  percentage  of  their  taxable  individuals  to  the  num- 
ber of  taxable  individuals  residing  in  the  county;’’  third  “that  ex- 
emption does  not  diminish  the  amount  of  taxable  realty  in  college 
towns  as  compared  with  other  towns.” 

Arguing  then  simply  from  the  point  of  view  of  taxation,  the 
facts  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  financial  burdens  of  the 
Town  are  diminished  rather  than  increased  by  the  presence  of  the 
College. 

IVays  in  Which  Oberlin  College  Financially  Benefits  the  Village  of 

Oberlin 

But  the  largest  financial  benefits  conferred  by  the  presence  of 
the  College  on  the  Town  aYe  doubtless  not  to  be  shown  by  a study 
of  taxable  properties.  College  building  operations.  College  business, 
and  the  expenditures  of  College  students  and  teachers  make  a far  ■ 
larger  contribution. 

In  the  first  place,  during  the  years  from  1900  to  1911,  the 
College  has  erected  Severance  Chemical  Laboratory,  Warner  Gym- 
nasium, the  Memorial  Arch,  the  Finney  Memorial  Chapel,  the  Car- 
negie Library,  the  Men’s  Building,  and  Rice  Hall,  involving  ex- 
penditures aggregating  $690,720,  not  counting  the  building  operations 
of  the  current  year.  These  building  operations  have  unquestionably 
benefited  the  Town  because  of  the  labor  they  have  furnished  to  the 
working  men  of  Oberlin  and  the  material  they  have  required  which 
Oberlin  merchants  have  to  no  small  extent  furnished.  That  amount 
of  money  could  not  be  put  into  buildings  in  any  town  of  five  thous- 
and inhabitants,  without  considerably  increasing  the  amount  of 
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money  in  circulation  in  the  town. 

The  regular  business  of  the  College  also  involves  large  ex- 
penditures in  the  Town  of  Oberlin.  It  is  sometimes  carelessly  said 
that  the  College  does  not  buy  supplies  for  the  boarding  halls  from 
local  dealers ; but  the  table  submitted  herewith  shows  that  more 
than  81  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  Talcott  Hall,  Baldwin 
Cottage,  Lord  Cottage,  and  Dascomb  Cottage  was  spent  in  Oberlin 
during  the  year  1911-12. 


Total 

Supplies,  Labor, 

Heat,  Light, 
Water,  ’Phone 

Salaries,  Steward 

Expenditures 

Furnishings 

or  Matron 

Talcott  . . . 

$21,508.20 

$16,587.12 

$2,941.08 

$1,980.00 

Baldwin  . . 

9,663.82 

7,615.49 

1,548.33 

500.00 

Lord  

8,290.02 

1,122.08 

500.00 

Dascomb  . 

S.412.23 

786.60 

500.00 

$47,782.95 

$37,904.86 

$6,398.09 

$3,480.00 

Bought 

Bought 

in  Oberlin 

elsewhere 

Talcott  

, . .$14,227.49 

$ 7,280.71 

Baldwin  

662.01 

Lord  

672.09 

Dascomib  . . . . 

. . 6,316.25 

382.58 

$38>78S-56 

$ 8,997-39 

81.19  per  cent  18.81  per  cent 

It  should  be  emphatically  said  that  it  is  in  general  the  policy  of  the 
College  officers  to  make  purchases  of  all  kinds  of  supplies,  both  for 
the  construction  of  buildings  and  for  the  care  and  repairs  that  are 
necessary  from  year  to  year,  from  local  dealers  whenever  it  is 
possible  to  do  so  without  financial  loss.  The  College  prefers  to  pur- 
chase through  local  dealers,  wherever  it  can  do  so  with  equally  satis- 
factory results  and  without  unnecessary  loss  of  time.  A policy 
more  favorable  to  local  dealers  than  this  the  College  does  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  pursue,  in  fidelity  to  the  trusts  imposed  by  the  funds 
which  it  is  using.  The  supplies  and  repairs  for  College  buildings, 
other  than  dormitories,  for  the  year  1911-12  amounted  to  $12,737.58. 
Practically  all  of  this  amount  went  into  the  hands  of  local  merchants 
for  material  and  labor.  In  other  words,  for  the  items  just  now 
under  review,  over  $40,000  was  spent  directly  in  Oberlin  in  the 
conduct  of  the  College  business  last  year. 
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And  this  is  still  the  smaller  side  of  the  financial  benefit  of  the 
College  to  the  community,  for  student  expenditures  must  also  be  taken 
into  account.  The  total  enrolment  in  all  departments  of  the  Col- 
lege for  the  year  1911-12  was  1789.  It  is  safe  to  estimate  the  aver- 
age attendance  at  1700,  and  the  average  amount  spent  by  each  stu- 
dent (in  addition  to  the  amount  paid  to  the  College  for  term  bills 
and  other  College  charges)  at  $300,  giving  us  a total  of  $510,000, 
most  of  which  is  spent  in  Oberlin. 

To  this  is  yet  to  be  added  the  financial  benefit  to  the  Town 
involved  in  endowment  increases.  The  endowment  funds  of  the 
College  have  more  than  tripled  since  1895.  That  simply  means 
that  within  that  period  there  has  been  added  to  the  strictly  endow- 
ment resources  of  the  College  $1,459,134.80.  Now,  the  income  from 
endoivment  goes  almost  wholly  into  salaries,  and  the  College  teach- 
ers probably  spend  about  as  large  a proportion  of  their  income  in 
Oberlin  as  do  other  citizens.  What  non-college  town  of  five  thous- 
and inhabitants  has  had  the  annual  expenditure  in  it  increased,  in 
the  last  seventeen  years,  by  the  income  of  nearly  one  million  and  a 
half  dollars,  $75,000,  brought  in  entirely  from  outside,  in  addition  to 
its  own  normal  growth  ? And  what  other  college  or  non-college  town 
in  the  State  of  Ohio  of  five  thousand  inhabitants  is  having  spent 
in  it  regularly,  entirely  from  outside  resources,  a large  part  of  the 
income  of  two  and  one-eighth  millions  of  dollars? 

Moreover,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  College  income  from 
term  bills  is  considerably  larger  than  its  income  from  its  entire  en- 
dowment, and  this  income,  amounting  to  about  $190,000  a year,  is 
also  largely  spent  in  Oberlin. 

One  other  point  should  be  made  clear,  in  connection  with  this 
whole  matter  of  income.  The  College  is  in  no  sense  an  institution 
conducted  for  profit,  in  tire  meaning  properly  to  be  given  to  that 
word.  For  if  in  any  given  case,  the  receipts  from  a college  board- 
ing house,  for  example,  should  exceed  its  expenditures,  the  entire 
amount  of  such  gain  is  simply  added  to  the  resources  available  for 
educational  purposes.  It  cannot  be  set  aside  for  the  private  gain 
of  any  individual.  In  some  way  every  bit  of  income  derived  from 
any  source  must  be  devoted  to  furthering  the  interests  or  enlarg- 
ing the  advantages  of  the  College  as  an  educational  institution. 
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Now,  is  it  for  an  instant  conceivable,  that  the  facts  thus  re- 
viewed do  not  mean  that  the  Town  immensely  profits  financially, 
rather  than  loses,  by  the  presence  of  the  College?  President  Eliot 
probably  did  not  put  the  matter  too  strongly  when  he  said  in  his 
argument  before  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  that  “there  is  no 
burden  whatever  on  the  towns  and  cities  which  contain  institutions 
of  higher  education — absolutely  none;  no  burden  at  all,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  enrichment  and  elevation  for  all  the  towns  and  cities 
in  Massachusetts  which  have  the  happiness  of  containing  these  insti- 
tutions.” And  the  statement  remains  true  for  Ohio.  The  truth 
is  that  the  College  is  the  one  great  means  of  support  in  the  Village 
of  Oberlin. 

Taxation  of  Endozvment  Funds 

There  remains  still  to  be  answered  the  second  question  earlier 
proposed : Is  it  desirable  for  town  or  state  to  tax  money  given  for 
the  endowment  of  an  educational  institution? 

Financial  Considerations 

Looking  at  this  question  simply  from  the  financial  point  of 
view,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  State  are  concerned,  it  is  to  be 
urged  that  the  increase,  for  example,  in  Oberlin’s  endowment  came 
almost  wholly  froin  outside  the  State.  To  tax  this  endowment, 
given  for  educational  purposes  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  would  be  one 
of  the  surest  \t^ays  to  discourage  the  coming  of  further  money  for 
such  purposes  into  the  State.  For  it  would  mean  that  any  prospec- 
tive donor  must  have  it  in  mind,  that  his  investment  for  educational 
purposes  would  be  one-fifth  less  effective  if  made  in  Ohio  than  in 
other  states  exempting  such  endowments.  Now,  the  total  assets 
of  Oberlin  College  have  been  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  that 
means  that  the  larger  part  of  two  million  dollars  has  come  into  Ohio 
from  outside  the  state,  for  investment  for  educational  purposes  here 
at  Oberlin.  The  success,  therefore,  of  the  proposal  to  tax  education- 
al endowments  would  be  certain  to  be  a great  blow  to  the  growth  of 
Ohio  educational  institutions;  for  it  would  tend  to  discourage  the 
large  amount  of  help  for  its  educational  work  which  is  now  coming 
to  Ohio  from  outside  its  borders.  There  is  no  zmy  so  cheap  in 
zvhich  the  State  can  get  its  higher  educational  zvork  done,  as  by  en- 
couraging private  benevolences  for  educational  institutions,  through 
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exemption  of  such  gifts  from  taxation.  Any  other  policy  would 
tend  to  make  the  State  lose  capital,  where  at  most  it  can  now  be 
said  to  lose  interest.  For  the  amount  the  State  loses  by  exempting 
such  properties  from  taxation  is  very  small,  compared  with  the 
amount  of  private  capital  so  secured  for  educational  purposes. 

Tire  same  line  of  argument  holds  in  general  for  the  college  town 
as  well  as  for  the  state.  For  the  town  benefits  so  immediately  and 
directly  by  the  growth  of  the  college,  that  anything  tending  seriously 
to  retard  that  growth  would  entail  large  financial  loss  for  the  town. 

Considerations  of  the  Higher  Good 

So  far,  our  discussion  has  gone  forward  on  the  basis  of  finan- 
cial profit  to  the  Town  or  State.  But  it  should  be  perfectly  ob- 
vious that  the  question  cannot  for  a moment  be  left  upon  that  basis. 
The  reasons  for  the  existence  of  higher  education  are  never  primari- 
ly financial.  Institutions  of  higher  learning  are  undertaking  the 
high  and  supremely  important  task  of  training  a large  part  of  the 
leaders  of  the  national  life  in  all  departments.  It  should  be  con- 
sidered a great  and  high  privilege  for  any  town  to  have  a large 
share  in  this  supremely  important  work;  and  Oberlin  has  gloried 
in  the  service.  And  the  incidental  benefits  to  the  college  town  in 
enlarged  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  opportunities,  and  in  the 
advantage  of  all  the  privileges  of  higher  education  "^for  the  children 
of  the  community,  are  vastly  significant.  Higher  education  is  essen- 
tial to  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  the  state  is  amply  justified  in  its 
policy  of  the  exemption  of  educational  properties  from  taxation, 
because  of  the  encouragement  thus  given  to  private  benevolence. 
As  President  Eliot  says:  “There  are  two  ways  in  this  world  to 
carry  on  the  higher  educational  institutions” : “one  way  is  by 
direct  support  of  the  government”;  the  other  way  is  the  endowment 
method.  “What  is  the  essence  of  that  method  ?”  It  is  nothing  but 
offering  the  inducement,  as  President  Eliot  says  in  substance,  to 
the  public-spirited  men  and  women  who  are  ready  to  give  their 
private  money  and  property  to  the  support  of  the  higher  education, 
that  if  they  will  do  so,  then  such  property  shall  be  forever  exempted 
from  assessment  for  other  public  uses.  President  Eliot  s full  argu- 
ment deserves  reproduction  as  giving  the  real  ground  for  exemption 
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of  educational  endowments,  and  as  showing  the  way  in  which  such 
exempted  funds  should  be  regarded. 

How  Exempted  Funds  Should  be  Regarded 

“The  property  which  has  been  set'  apart  for  religious,  education- 
al, and  charitable  uses  is  not  to  be  thought  of  or  dealt  with  as  if  it 
were  private  property ; for  it  is  completely  unavailable  for  all  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  property,  so  long  as  the  trusts  endure.  It  is 
like  property  of  a city  or  state  which  is  essential  for  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  city  or  state,  and  so  cannot  be  reckoned  among  the 
public  assets ; is  irrecoverable  and  completely  unproductive.  The 
capital  is  sunk,  so  to  speak,  just  as  the  cost'  of  a sewer  or  a highway 
is  capital  sunk.  There  is  a return,  both  from  a church  or  a college, 
and  from  a sewer  or  a highway,  in  the  benefit  secured  to  the  com- 
munity ; but  the  money  which  built  them  is  no  longer  to  be  counted 
as  property,  in  the  common  sense.  It  can  never  again  be  produc- 
tive, except  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust  for  which  it  was  set  apart. 

“When  a new  road  is  made  where  there  was  none,  the  state, 
or  some  individual,  sacrifices  the  value  of  the  land  it  covers,  and  the 
money  spent  in  building  the  road.  It  also  sacrifices  the  opportunity 
to  tax,  in  the  future,  the  improvement  which  might  have  been  put 
upon  that  land  if  it  had  not  been  converted  into  a road,  and  all  the 
indirect  taxable  benefits  which  might  have  been  derived  from  the  use 
for  productive  purposes  of  the  land,  and  of  the  money  which  the 
road  cost.  When  a church,  or  a college,  or  a hospital,  buys  land, 
and  erects  buildings  thereon,  the  state  does  not  sacrifice  the  value 
of  the  land,  or  the  money  spent  upon  the  buildings ; private  persons 
make  these  sacrifices ; but  the  state  does  sacrifice,  by  the  exemption 
statute,  the  opportunity  to  tax,  in  the  future,  the  improvements  which 
might  have  been  put  upon  that  land  if  it  had  not  been  converted  to 
religious,  educational,  or  charitable  uses,  and  all  the  indirect  tax- 
able benefits  which  might  have  been  derived  from  the  use  for  pro- 
ductive purposes  of  the  land,  and  of  the  money  which  the  buildings 
cost. 

The  Ground  for  Exemption 

“This  is  the  precise  burden  of  the  exemption  upon  the  state. 
Why  does  the  state  assume  it?  For  a reason  similar  to,  though 
much  stronger  than,  its  reason  for  building  a new  road,  and  losing 
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that  area  forever  from  taxation.  The  state  believes  that  the  new 
road  will  be  such  a convenience  to  the  community,  that  the  indirect 
gain  from  making  it'  will  be  greater  than  the  direct  and  indirect  loss. 
In  the  same  way  the  state  believes,  or  at  least  believed,  when  the 
exemption  statute  was  adopted,  that  the  indirect  gain  to  its  treasury 
which  results  from  the  establishment  of  the  exempted  institution 
is  greater  than  the  loss  which  the  exemption  involves.  If  this  be- 
lief  is  correct  in  the  main,  though  not  perhaps  universally  and  al- 
ways, the  exemption  can  hardly  be  properly  described  as  a burden 
to  the  state  at  large. 

“The  parallel  between  a sewer  or  a highway,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  land  and  buildings  of  exempted  institutions,  on  the  other,  may 
be  carried  a little  farther  with  advantage.  The  abutters  often  pay 
a part  of  the  cost  of  the  sewer  or  the  highway  which  passes  their 
doors,  because  it  is  of  more  use  to  them  than  to  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  members  of  the  religious,  educational,  or  chari- 
table society  erect  their  necessary  buildings  and  pay  for  their  land 
themselves.  If  it  be  granted  that  the  religious,  educational  or  chari- 
table use  is  a public  use,  like  the  use  of  a sewer  or  a highway,  there 
is  no  more  reason  for  taxing  the  church,  the  academy,  or  the  hos- 
pital, than  for  annually  taxing  the  abutters  on  a sewer  or  a high- 
way on  the  cost  of  that  sewer  or  on  the  cost  of  the  highway  and  it's 
value  considered  as  so  many  feet  of  land,  worth,  like  the  adjoining 
lots,  so  many  dollars  a foot.  The  community  is  repaid  for  the  loss 
of  the  taxable  capital  sunk  in  the  sewer  by  the  benefit  to  the  public 
health,  and  the  resulting  enhancement  of  the  value  of  all  its  terri- 
tory. In  like  manner,  it  is  repaid  for  the  loss  of  the  capital  set 
apart  for  religious,  educational,  and  charitable  uses,  by  the  increase 
of  morality,  spirituality,  intelligence,  and  virtue,  and  the  general 
well-being  which  results  therefrom.  To  tax  lands,  buildings,  or 
funds  which  have  been  devoted  to  religious  or  educational  pur- 
poses, would  be  to  divert  money  from  the  highest  public  use — the 
promotion  of  learning  and  virtue — to  some  lower  public  use,  like 
the  maintenance  of  roads,  prisons,  or  courts,  an  operation  which  can- 
not be  expedient  until  too  large  an  amount  of  property  has  been 
devoted  to  the  superior  use.  This  is  certainly  not  the  case  in 
Massachusetts  today.  The  simple  reasons  for  the  cxcmffion  of 
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churches,  colleges,  and  hospitals  from  taxation  are  these;  first,  that 
the  state  needs  those  institutions ; and  secondly,  that'  experience  has 
shown  that  by  far  the  cheapest  and  best  way  in  which  the  state 
can  get  them  is  to  encourage  benevolent  and  public-spirited  people 
to  provide  them  by  promising  not  to  divert  to  inferior  public  uses 
any  part  of  the  income  of  the  money  which  these  benefactors  de- 
vote to  this  noblest  public  use.  The  statute  which  provides  for  the 
exemption  is  that  promise.” 

The  line  of  argument  thus  presented  faces  scpiarely  the  ques- 
tion of  exemption,  and  is  straightforward  and  convincing.  It  may 
well  be  left'  to  make  its  own  appeal. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  whole  question  of  the  relation  of  Ober- 
lin  College  to  the  Town  of  Oberlin  there  has  been  the  constant 
desire  to  see  all  the  facts  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Town  as 
well  as  of  tbe  College.  The  President  has  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  best  interests  of  both  lie  together  and  not  apart.  Both 
Town  and  College  will  be  most  benefited  by  a College  policy  that 
is  free  to  seek  the  best  interests  of  its  students,  broadly  considered, 
and  so  free  to  insure  the  presence  in  Oberlin  of  a College  that 
deserves  to  rank  with  the  highest. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING 
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Announcement 

We  are  very  glad  to  put  before  the  Alumni  in  this  issue  Presi- 
dent King’s  able  statement  of  the  question  of  taxation  of  college 
property.  Much  of  it  applies  not  only  to  the  local  conditions  but 
to  the  question  in  general,  and  this  document  may  well  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  ultimate  settlement  of  the  question  in  many 
parts  of  the  country. 

We  hope  soon  to  publish  complete  plans  showing  the  proposed 
change  in  the  athletic  fields. 
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University  News 


NEW  ATHLETIC  FIELDS 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1912  the 
College  Committee  on  Athletics  made 
an  eventful  recommendation  to  the 
Faculty,  i.  e.,  that  the  University  budg- 
et for  1912-13  should  contain  an  ap- 
propriation of  five-hundred  dollars  to 
meet  a similar  appropriation  by  the 
Athletic  Association,  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars  thus  provided  to  be 
expended  upon  some  part  of  a broad 
and  carefully  worked  out  system  of 
athletic  fields  looking  toward  pro- 
viding opportunities  of  exercise  andf 
recreation  for  all  students.  The  re- 
commendation of  the  committee  was 
adopted  by  the  Faculty  and  the  Coun- 
cil and  the  budget  for  this  year  actu- 
ally contains  this  appropriation.  This 
action  is  the  crystallization  of  the 
nebulous  ideas  of  the  past  five  or 
six  j'ears  concerning  the  place  of 
athletics  in  college  life.  It  means 
that  Oberlin  College  is  definitely 
committed  to  the  proposition  that 
amateur  sports  have  a legitimate  place 
in  education.  But  Oberlin,  believing 
that  sport  is  a good  thing,  as  is  to 
be  expected  believes  further  that 
every  college  man  should  have  a fair 
chance  to  share  in  its  benefits.  Hence 
greater  athletic  facilities. 

With  the  opening  wedge  thus  start- 
ed by  faculty  action,  with  the  most 
successful  financial  season  of  football 
ever  experienced,  with  the  crude 
stands  at  Dill  Field  fast  nearing  a 
tumble-down  condition,  and  with  Dill 
Field  itself  sadly  in  need  of  grading 
and  better  drainage,  it  now  seems  to 
be  the  psychological  time  for  launch- 
ing a comprehensive  and  adequate 


plan  for  construction  of  new  athletic 
fields. 

Since  it  will  still  remain  necessary 
for  the  Athletic  Association  to  raise 
money  by  games  as  public  spectacles, 
it  is  imperative  that  provision  for  the 
spectators  be  made  in  the  form  of 
comfortable,  substantial,  and  durable 
stands.  For  such  stands  the  confines 
of  Dill  Field  are  too  small  and  it  has 
been  necessary  to  secure  additional 
acreage.  A quarter-mile  cinder  track 
around  the  football  field  brings  a 
double  return  from  .such  stands,  as 
they  can  be  used  in  the  spring  sea- 
son. The  track  around  the  football 
field  again  requires  additional  land. 

After  studying  the  situation  for 
many  months,  the  management  of  the 
Athletic  Association,  with  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  General  Faculty,  has 
secured  options  on  the  acreage  adja- 
cent to  and  lying  directly  east  of  Dill 
Field  and  has  drawn  up  a tentative 
plan  of  athletic  fields  for  the  entire 
acreage  now  controlled  by  the  Col- 
lege for  athletic  purposes.  This  acre- 
age at  this  time  appro.ximates  twenty- 
five  acres  and  includes  Athletic  Park 
(7  acres),  the  field  lying  just  west  of 
it  and  north  of  Dill  Field  (10  acres). 
Dill  Field  (4  acres)  and  the  optioned 
land  east  of  it  and  south  of  Athletic 
Park  (4  acres). 

The  plan  at  present  provides  a 
Varsity  football  field  surrounded  by  a 
cinder  track  and  flanked  by  two  open 
grandstands,  two  additional  football 
fields  for  practice  and  for  association 
football,  a Varsity  baseball  diamond 
and  grandstand  with  two  additional 
diamonds  for  non-Varsity  men,  ten 
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to  fifteen  tennis  courts,  jumping  pits, 
pole  vaulting  pits,  etc. 

These  plans  in  rough  draft  have 
been  submitted  to  the  college  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Cass  Gilbert,  of  New  York, 
and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  he 
will  make  suggestions  and  altera- 
tions which  will  assure  us  of  eventu- 
ally having  here  in  Oberlin  the  very 
finest  athletic  center  that  the  local 
condiitons  will  afford. 

It  i'S  expected  that  the  fields  can 
be  grouped  much  more  compactly 
than  at  present.  The  football  field 
and  track  will  be  centered  on  the  line 
of  Woodland  Avenue  extended,  the 
new  baseball  diamond  and  grand- 
stand coming  close  to  the  track  at 
the  north  end  near  where  the  present 
Academy  diamond  is  now  located. 
The  only  approach  to  all  the  fields 
will  be  through  an  attractive  en- 
trance at  the  head  of  Woodland  Ave- 
nue. This  entrance  should  provide 
quarters  for  ticket  sellers,  entrance 
gates  with  turnstiles,  and  team  gates. 

With  this  consolidation  of  fields  it 
will  undoubtedly  prove  both  econo- 
mical and  wise  to  close  the  present 
entrance  on  North  Professor  Street 
and  cut  up  the  frontage  there  into 
building  lots.  The  sale  of  these  lots 
ought,  in  large  measure,  to  offset 
the  cost  of  the  contemplated  purchase 
of  the  acreage  east  of  Dill  Field. 

No  definite  items  of  cost  can  be 
given  at  this  writing,  but  in  round 
numbers  the  following  figures  can  be 


set  forth ; 

Additional  acreage $3,000.00 

Drainage  System  for  Entire 

Plant  ■ • 3,000.00 

Football  Stands 7,000.00 

Cinder  Track 3,000.00 


Entrance  Flouses  and  Gates.  1,000.00 


Baseball  Diamonds  and  Mov- 
ing Grandstand........  2,000.00 

■Construction  of  Tennis 

Courts  1,000.00 


Total  $20,000.00 

At  this  time  no  estimates  can  be 
given  for  a fence  around  the  entire 
plant,  for  a field  house  affording 
dressing  and  bath  rooms,  and  for  a 
ground  keeper’s  cottage.  Provision 
for  these  and  several  other  smaller 
items  must  eventually  be  made,  but 
the  fence  offers  the  only  problem 
demanding  immediate  solution. 

Within  the  next  few  days  it  is 
planned  to  hold  a joint  meeting  of 
the  College  Atldetic  Committee,  the 
Advisory  Board,  the  Directors  of  the 
Athletic  Association  and  others  inter- 
ested, when  the  situation  will  be  gone 
over  in  detail,  and  ways  and  means 
studied  and  adopted  for  financing  and 
carrying,  out  the  project. 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  the 
year  1912-13  will  mark  the  beginning 
of  a new  era  in  the  athletic  life  of 
the  institution. 

C.  W.  Savage. 


OBERLIN  ART  ASSOCIATION 
A new  organization,  with  the  name 
Oberlin  Art  Association,  has  recent- 
ly been  formed.  The  founding  of 
such  an  association  was  suggested  by 
Professor  C.  B.  Martin  to  the  Col- 
lege Committee  on  Art  Interests. 
.\fter  approval  by  the  Committee  and 
the  Faculty  theAssociation  was  form- 
ed and  has  already  enrolled  over 
two  hundred  members.  The  purpose 
of  the  Association  is  to  further  the 
interest  in  .^rt  in  Oiberlin,  and  more 
specifically  to  secure  lecturers  on  art 
topics  and  to  hold  art  exhibitions. 
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It  is  planned  to  have  three  or  four 
lectures  every  year,  and  an  annual  art 
exhibition  which  shall  vary  in  char- 
acter from  year  to  year. 

The  first  lectures  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Association  .were  delivered  by 
Mr.  Laurence  Binyon  of  London. 
Mr.  Binyon  delivered  a “monthly  lec- 
ture” before  the  College  in  Finney 
Chapel.  November  20.  on  “Art  and 
Thought  in  the  East  and  West.”  On 
November  21  he  spoke  twice,  first 
in  Warner  Hall  to  the  general  public 
on  “Portraiture  and  Heroic  Art,” 
and  in  the  evening  in  Sturges  Hall 
before  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  their  guests  on  “The  Ren- 
aissance : a Parallel  from  Japan.” 

The  lectures  were  very  scholarly 
and  were  well  received.  The  Asso- 
ciation is  to  be  congratulated  on  its 
initial  lecture  series.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Association  will  later  be  for- 
mally organized  and  that  it  will  be  a 
permanent  feature  in  Oberlin. 


LIFE  OF  MRS.  JOHNSTON 

“Every  Oberlin  man  or  woman,  it 
is  safe  to  say,  will  read  with  deep 
interest  and  approval  Harriet  L.  Kee- 
ler’s ‘Life  of  Adelia  A.  Field  John- 
ston.’ The  book  is  an  Oberlin  clas- 
sic. The  prominence  of  the  author 
doubtless  gives  the  volume  an  added 
importance  in  Cleveland,  but  it  needs 
no  artificial  assistance.  It  will  stand 
on  its  merit. 

“Miss  Keeler  and  Mrs.  Johnston 
were  intimate  personal  friends  for 
years.  No  one  probably  knew  Mrs. 
Johnston  better  than  the  former  su- 
perintendent of  ‘Cleveland’s  public 
schools.  A great  deal  of  material 
concerning  her  life,  her  aims,  her 
point  of  view  upon  life,  fell  into  Miss 


Keeler’s  hands. 

“The  volume  is  as  near  an  auto- 
biography as  it  was  possible  to  secure 
of  one  who  never  intended  to  write 
her  own  life.  Miss  Keeler  purposely 
sinks  her  own  personality  as  far  as 
she  can.  She  makes  Mrs.  Johnston 
do  her  own  speaking. 

“The  introductory  chapter  is  pure- 
ly autobiographical.  It  seems  that  Mrs. 
Johnston  was  persuaded  some  years 
ago  to  begin  the  story  of  her  life, 
which,  however,  never  .got  beyond 
her  lo-year-old  girlhoo.d.  At  that 
point  the  task  palled  upon  her.  She 
was  too  busy  with  her  work  at  Ober- 
lin to  permit  much  thought  of  trans- 
cribing the  events  of  her  life  for  an- 
other generation  to  read.  In  spite  of 
this  handicap,  however.  Miss  Keeler 
gathered  considerable  autobiographi- 
cal material,  largely  from  diaries  and 
articles  contributed  to  current  college 
publications- 

“Mrs.  Johnston  was  a lovable  char- 
acter, a real  leader,  and  deserves  to 
rank  among  the  real  founders  of  the 
modern  Oberlin.  Her  place  is  in  the 
conrpany  of  such  leaders  as  Finney, 
Fairchild  and  Monroe.  It  is  a not- 
able galaxy  and  Mrs.  Johnston  is 
not  least  among  them.” — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  November  2. 


JOHNSTON  FELLOWSHIP 
TheL.  L.  S.  .\lumnae  Association  of- 
fers the  Johnston  Fellowship  of  $500 
for  graduate  study  for  the  year  1913- 
14  to  the  members  of  L.  L.  S.  Appli- 
cation for  the  Fellowship  should  be 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  award- 
ing Committee,  Miss  Edith  Dickson, 
172  Elm  Street,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  who 
will  furnish  blanks  and  information 
as  to  the  conditions  necessary.  Ap- 
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plications  should  be  sent  at  once,  as 
the  awarding  committee  will  an- 
nounce the  successful  candidate 
March  first. 


AELIOIAN  LUNCHEON 
On  November  15,  Mrs.  King  en- 
tertained the  Obenlin  Branch  of  the 
Aelioian  Association  at  luncheon 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  Agnes  Fairchild 
Kirshner,  president  of  the  association 
during  the  year  1911-12.  Thirty 
members  were  present.  Letters  were 
read  from  Miss  Ethel  Kitch,  who 
holds  the  Aelioian  fellowship  this 
year. 

Mary  T.  Cowdery,  Sec. 


PRESIDENT  KING’S  ITINER- 
ARY  FOR  NOVEMBER 

Nov.  I — .A.n  address  before  the  Col- 
lege Section  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  Teachers’  Asso- 
ciation at  Grand  Rapids. 

Nov.  4 and  li — Two  lectures  in  the 
Cleveland  Teachers’  Lec- 
ture Course,  Cleveland. 

Nov.  II — .\n  address  before  the 
Cleveland  Council  of  Socio- 
logy, Cleveland. 

Nov.  15 — .Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Nov.  20 — Meeting  ot  the  Trustees  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  file  Advancement  of 
Teaching. 

Nov.  22 — .Address  at  the  dedication 
of  Good  Will  Church,  Syra- 
cuse, New  York, 

Nov,  26 — .Address  before  the  New 
York  State  Teachers’  As- 
sociation— N,  Y,  Branch  of 
the  American  School  Peace 
League. 


COLLEGE  PERSONALS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  H.  Johnson 
have  returned  from  their  trip  abroad. 

President  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  King 
left  Oberlin  Tuesday  morning,  No- 
vember 19,  for  New  York  City,  where 
Mr.  King  attended  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 
Mr,  King  also  had  an  engagement 
in  Syracuse, 

Ait  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ober- 
lin Hospital,  Dr,  F,  E,  Leonard  was 
re-elected  president  for  the  coming 
year,  Rev.  H.  M.  Tenney  vice-presi- 
dent, E,  F,  Adams  secretary,  and 
■Charles  W.  Morrison  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

One  of  the  two  monographs  re- 
cently published  by  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  its  social  science  series  is 
a volume  by  Prof.  E.  L.  Bogart  of 
the  department  of  economics  on  the 
“Financial  History  of  Ohio,”  covering 
the  field  from  the  admission  of  Ohio 
as  a State  to  1911. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Martin  entertained  the 
Oberlin  members  of  the  L.  L.  S. 
Alumnae  Association  at  her  home 
Noveni'ber  i. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Bohn  and  Dr.  E.  I. 
Bosworth  assisted  iij  the  exercises 
commemorating  the  eightieth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  at  Florence,  Ohio. 

The  Conservatory  orchestra  will 
play  Sullivan’s  music  at  the  produc- 
tion of  the  “Tempest”  by  the  Senior 
■class  next  commencement. 

Professor  W.  J.  Hutchins  is  acting 
as  supply  in  the  Pilgrim  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  St.  Louis  during  the 
month  of  November. 

The  School  Review  for  November 
contains  an  article  by  E.  -A.  Miller 
on  the  Organization  O'f  a College  De- 
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partm«nt  of  Education. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Wirk- 
ler,  November  17,  a son,  Richard  Bal- 
lard Wirkler. 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Williams  has  filled 
several  musical  engagements  this  fall. 
She  assisted  Mrs.  Rachel  Freese- 
Green  at  the  concert  of  the  Fort- 
nightly Musical  Club  given  November 
5,  in  the  Blast  End  Baptist 
Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams’ other  engagements  were  at 
Mansfield  and  Canton,  Ohio. 

Mr.  George  P.  Jackson,  for  the  past 
two  years  Instructor  in  German  at 
Oberlin,  is  now  Associate  Professor 
of  German  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  state  conven- 
tion of  the  Ohio  Woman  Suffrage 
Association  held  in  Columbus,  No- 
vember 13-15,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Wolfe  was 
elected  recording  secretary.  Mrs. 
Wolfe  has  devoted  much  time  during 
the  past  summer  and  fall  to  the  work 
of  organizing  woman  suffrage, branch- 
es in  Ohio. 

Dr.  Alan  W.  C.  Menzies,  the  re- 
cently appointed  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Chemistry,  represented  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  at  the 
eightieth  International  Congress  of 
Applied  Equipment  for  the  teaching 
of  Physical  Chemistry  in  Washington 
and  New  York.  Dr.  Menzies  has 
established  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Chemistry  Department 
at  Oberlin,  equipment  for  the  teach- 
ing of  Physical  Chemistry,  and  in 
addition  is  offering  a one-semester 
course  in  General  Chemistry,  aimed 
to  recognize  the  teaching  done  in  the 
average  high  school.  This  work  is 
particularly  planned  for  students  who 
are  not  yet  ready  to  begin  advanced 


quantitative  analysis  but  who  have 
made  some  start  in  the  general  sub- 
ject. In  the  course  of  General  Chem- 
istry a record  number  is  enrolled  for 
the  year,  220  students. 

Professor  R.  A.  Jeilliff  will  have 
charge  of  the  Junior  play  this  year. 
The  play  has  not  yet  been  selected. 

Professor  F.  G.  Doolittle  has  re- 
turned from  Alberta,  where  he  has 
spent  a large  portion  of  the  sum- 
mer and  fall,  looking  after  his  wheat 
ranch. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Kirshner, 
of  Kansas  City,  are  remaining  in 
Oberlin  on  account  of  the  very  seri- 
ous illness  of  their  son,  Robert,  who 
has  been  in  the  Oberlin  Hospital 
several  weeks  with  typhoid  fever.  A 
recent  relapse  has  caused  great 
anxiety. 

College  Tea  was  served  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  W.  T.  Upton,  Satur- 
day afternoon,  November  ninth. 
This  was  the  initial  gathering  of  the 
women  of  the  Faculties  of  the  College 
for  this  year. 

Miss  Edith  Dickson  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  state  convention  of  the 
Ofiio  Woman  Suffrage  Association 
held  in  Columbus,  November  13-15. 
Miss  Dickson  represented  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Lorain  County  Organiza- 
tion, of  which  she  is  chairman. 

The  Trustees  and  Faculties  of  the 
College  were  given  a reception  by 
Baldwin  Cottage  'the  evening  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 
Oberlin,  Friday,  November  15. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Hammond  has  been 
re-elected  solicitor  for  the  village  for 
a term  of  two  years.  Mr.  Ham- 
mond is  also  the  attorney  for  the 
College. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Bradshaw  is  the  guest 
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of  friends  in  Oberlin.  Since  Dr. 
Bradshaw’s  death,  Mrs.  Bradshaw 
has  made  her  home  with  relatives 
in  Batavia,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Maude  T.  Doolittle  gave  a 
piano  recital,  Friday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 7,  in  Memorial  Hall,  Fisk  Univer- 
sity, Nashville,  Tennessee.  The  con- 
cert was  one  of  the  regular  artist  re- 
cital course  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  of  that  institution. 

There  has  been  on  exhibition  in 
the  lobby  of  Carnegie  Library  a near- 
ly complete  series  of  Confederate 
banknotes.  The  set,  presented  to  the 
College  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, includes  notes  of  nearly  every 
denomination  from  i86i  to  1864.  By 
utilizing  material  of  a similar  nature 
already  in  its  possession,  the  Col- 
lege has  been  able  to  show  in  virtually 
complete  form  the  issue  of  money  in 
circulation  during  tire  Civil  War 
period. 

Professor  P.  D.  Sherman  is  giving 
a course  of  seven  lectures  in  the 
James  Brand  House  o-f  the  First 
Church,  upon  the  subject  “The  De- 
votional Element  in  Literature.” 

A call  for  a Third  Conference  on 
the  Teaching  of  Economics  has  been 
issued  by  the  Committee  appointed 
at  the  Second  Conference,  to  meet 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Western  Economic 
Society,  December  6 and  7.  Prof. 
Wolfe  will  read  a paper  on  “The  Or- 
ganization of  an  Undergraduate  De- 
partment of  Economics.” 

The  Park  Hotel,  for  several  years 
under  the  management  of  W.  P. 
Hatch,  has  been  leased  for  ten  years 
by  Mr.  Fleishman,  of  Cleveland. 
Several  improvements  will  be  made 
in  the  building  itself,  and  Mr.  Fleish- 


man will  introduce  changes  in  the 
running  of  the  hotel. 

The  College  Directory  for  1912-13 
has  been  published  and  is  ready  for 
distribution.  The  directory  contains 
the  names  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Faculty  and  officers  of  the  College, 
and  of  the  student  body,  together 
with  their  Oberlin  addresses.  A com- 
plete list  of  all  the  student  organiza- 
tions and  the  officers  of  these  or- 
ganizations will  be  found  in  this  bul- 
letin, as  well  as  the  names  and  office 
hours  of  the  heads  and  officers  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  Col- 
lege. 

Miss  Helen  L.  Fitts,  for  three 
years  general  secretary  of  the  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association  of 
Oberlin  College,  has  been  doing  ex- 
tension work  for  the  past  two  months 
in  the  association  at  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington. During  that  time  Miss  Fitts 
assisted  a group  of  college  and  uni- 
versity students  in  organizating 
Bible  classes  in  an  Indian  school,  or- 
ganized a Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association  at  the  Stadium  High 
school  and  started  a neighborhood 
gymnasium  class  in  one  section  of 
the  city.  Miss  Fitts  has  received  a 
call  to  be  general  secretary  of  the 
association  at  Bellingham,  a city  138 
miles  north  of  Tacoma.  Her  ad- 
dress is  630  Garden  street. 

The  Athletic  Association  ran  a 
special  wire  from  the  State  game  to 
trfe  Men’s  Building  auditorium,  where 
the  plays  of  the  State-Oberlin  game 
were  reported  as  they  were  made.  A 
fee  of  ten  cents  was  charged  for 
admission  in  order  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses. 

A new  post-office  has  been  installed 
in  the  lobby  of  the  Men’s  Building 
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for  the  mail  of  the  men  who  room 
in  the  building-  The  boxes  have 
combination  locks,  so  the  men  can 
each  have  his  own  box.  Tliis  ar- 
rangement will  do  away  with  the 
table  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  on 
which  the  mail  was  formerly  left  for 
the  men. 

Bishop  Thirkield  of  Louisiana,  for- 
merly president  of  Howard  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  re- 
cently a guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P. 
D.  Sherman. 


ACTA  UlURNA 

October  21 — Natural  gas  was  turn- 
ed into  the  mains  which  supply  Ober- 
lin  and  will  be  used  for  lighting  and 
cooking  purposes  by  most  of  the 
town.  After  enduring  for  many 
years  a somewhat  unique  lack  of  ser- 
vice in  the  artificial  gas  line,  this 
change  has  come  as  a considerable 
relief. 

October  22 — Artist  Recital — Bar- 
rere  Ensemble. 

October  23 — Dean  Bosworth  gave 
a lecture  on  “Palestine”  to  the  Fresh- 
men Bible  classes.  The  lecture  was  il- 
lustrated with  stereopticon  slides. 

October  25 — Dr.  Patton,  Home 
Secretary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  spoke 
at  the  chapel  exercises. 

October  26 — Oberlin  won  the  an- 
nual game  with  Western  Reserve  at 
Cleveland.  Score  28-0.  About  six 
thousand  persons  watched  the  game, 
and  the  Oberlin  share  of  the  gate 
receipts  was  over  $2,000.  Oberlin’s 
first  score  was  made  on  a blocked 
kick,  the  second  was  made  on  a for- 
ward pass,  the  third  was  made  by 
Fisher,  who  ran  eighty-five  yards 
through  the  whole  Reserve  team,  and 
the  last  was  the  result  of  three  suc- 


cessive forward  passes.  Oberlin’s 
scoring  was  all  done  in  the  first  half. 
Oberlin — 28  Reserve — o 

Pyle L.  E, Jewett 

Thellar L.  T Barnes 

Leonard L.  G Portman 

Neil C. Evans 

Durbin R.  G. Wells 

Estabrook. . . . . R.  T Love 

Young R.  E Hanley 

Henderson. ...  .Q Atroup 

Fisher L.  H Landgrebe 

Stimson K.  H Spurney 

Martin ...F Price 

Substitutions — Oberlin : Graham 

for  Pyle,  Davis  for  Thellar  and 
Theller  for  Davis,  Tillotson  for  Neil 
and  Durr  for  Tillotson,  Gray  for 
Young,  Young  for  Henderson.  Re- 
serve: Geraci  for  Jewett,  Englehart 
for  Hanley,  Jewett  for  Englehart, 
Yost  for  Jewett,  Englehart  for 
Stroup,  Bowman  for  Love,  Hopkin- 
son  for  Landgrebe,  Ray  Portmann 
for  Price. 

Touchdowns — Young  2,  Fisher, 
Pyle.  Goals  from  touchdowns— Mar- 
tin 4.  Referee — McCarty  ol  Ger- 
mantown Academy.  Umpire — Thomp- 
son of  Georgetown.  Head-linesman 
— Zinn  of  Kenyon  Military  Academy. 
Time  of  quarters — 15  min.  each. 

October  29 — The  President’s  recep- 
tion to  the  Faculty  was  given  this 
year  in  the  new  buildings  of  the  Aca- 
demy'. Miss  Hosford  and  Mr.  Peck 
assisted  President  and  Mrs.  King  in 
receiving  the  members  of  the  Faculty. 
Professor  Wolfe  spoke  on  the  Con- 
gress of  Demography  which  he  had 
recently  attended  in  Washington.  The 
new  buildings  of  the  Academy  give 
it  a fine  equipment  and  the  grounds 
a fine  setting.  Many  of  the  Faculty 
were  surprised  to  find  how  well  the 
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Johnson  residence  iiad  been  fitted  up 
for  the  Academy  purposes. 

November  i — While  the  students 
were  at  dinner,  burglars  entered  Lord 
Cottage  and  began  systematically  go- 
ing through  the  rooms,  beginning 
with  the  fourth  floor.  They  had 
reached  the  third  floor  when  they 
were  interrupted  by  one  of  the  girls 
■who  had  left  the  table  before  the 
end  of  the  dinner.  The  Hoss  in  money 
was  slight,  but  considerable  jewelry 
and  several  watches  were  taken. 

November  2 — Oberlin  defeated 
Wooster  at  Oberlin  by  a score  of  27- 
7.  The  final  score  does  not  represent 
at  all  the  relative  character  of  the 
playing.  At  the  end  of  the  first  half 
Wooster  had  7 points  and  Oberlin 
none.  Oberlin  had  been  distinctly 
outplayed  and  it  looked  as  if  the 
team  which  had  defeated  Reserve  so 
easily  might  be  'humbled.  In  the 
second  half,  however,  Oberlin  “came 
back”  and  did  some  very  much  better 
work,  and  long  before  the  end  of  the 
game  it  was  safe  to  begin  the  “Cham- 
pions of  Ohio”  song. 

Oberlin-27  Wooster-7 

Pyle L.  E W.  Collins 

Thellar L.  T Compton 

Leonard L.  G Reno 

Neil C Mauer 

Durbin. ...... .R.  G Carlton 

Estabrook R.  T Maize 

Young. .......  R.  E Goodman 

Henderson Q. Collins 

Fisher. L.  H. . . . Cunningham 

Stimson. . . . . . R.  H Welch 

Martin F Bell 

■Substitutions — Oberlin  : Tillotson 

for  Leonard,  Haas  for  Martin,  Col- 
mery  for  Henderson,  Forbes  for 
Fisher.  Wooster;  Wickham  for 
'Cunningham,  Cunningham  for  Wick- 


ham. 

OfiScials:  Referee— Durfee,  Wil- 
■liams.  Umpire — Tyler,  Reserve. 
Head  linesman — Barney,  Reserve. 

Time  of  quarters— 12  1-2  min.  Touch- 
downs— Martin  2,  Welch,  Henderson, 
Fisher.  Goals  from  touchdowns — 
Martin  2,  Haas. 

November  4— The  debate  teams 
were  selected  as  follows:  Against 
Wesleyan,  the  debate  at  Oberlin: 
Fifield,  Phi  Delta ; Roberts,  Phi  Del- 
ta ; Gulick,  Phi  Kappa  Pi ; alternate. 
Dodge,  Alpha  Zeta.  Against  Reserve 
at  Cleveland : Whitehead,  Phi  Delta ; 
Hall,  Phi  Kappa  Pi ; Davis,  Alpha 
Zeta;  alternate,  Vrooman,  Alpha 
Zeta. 

November  9 — ^Oberlin  was  defeated 
at  Columbus  by  0.  S.  U.  The  score 
was  23-17.  Oberlin  was  outplayed 
and  the  State  team  deserved  to  win. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  quarter,  and 
in  fact  till  within  a few  minutes  of 
the  end  of  the  game,  the  score  was 
23-0.  Then  several  things  happened. 
\ couple  of  the  O.  S.  U.  men  were 
taken  out.  Haas  kicked  a goal  from 
placement  on  the  35  yard  line,  Thel- 
lar recovered  a fumble  punt  and 
made  a touchdown  and  Fisher  and 
Young  worked  the  forward  pass  for 
a second.  But  the  time  was  too 
short.  With  only  20  seconds  to  play 
after  this  goal  there  was  no  chance 
for  more  scoring.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  revivals  ever  held 
on  a football  field,  but  it  came  too 
late.  The  State  ends  had  been  re- 
ported weak,  but  they  were  far  from 
seeming  so.  They  hdld  the  Oberlin 
men  and  almost  every  forward  pass 
was  intercepted.  The  superior  con- 
dition of  the  Oberlin  men  was  also 
evident,  as  O.  S.  U.  used  twenty  men 
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during  the  game.  It  is  possible  that 
on  an  entirely  dry  field  the  result 
might  have  been  different,  but  the 
general  opinion  of  those  who  saw 
the  game  seems  to  be  that  the  Colum- 
bus team  well  deserved  their  victory. 
The  best  of  spirit  was  manifested 
during  the  game  both  on  the  part  of 
the  players  and  the  audience.  About 
150  Oberlin  people  attended  the 
game.  The  following  is  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  Oberlin  cheer 
leader  taken  from  the  “Review.” 

Editor  of  Review : 

Praise  for  Oberlin  players  for  their 
excellent  game  at  Columbus  has  been 
heard  on  every  side  since  last  Satur- 
day. Too  much  commendation  for 
the  Knights  of  the  Golden  “O”  is 
hardly  possible.  But  the  men  who 
saw  the  championship  contest  realize 
the  help  of  the  men  who  rooted  for 
that  team.  The  cheer-leader’s  work 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  stu- 
dents who  saw  Russel  Jelliff  cast 
aside  his  opportunity  of  viewing  most 
of  the  plays  and  lead  the  Oberlin 
rooters  in  their  yells.  Play  after 
play  was  run  off  by  Varsity  which 
would  have  been  as  interesting  to  our 
yell  master  as  to  any  man  in  the 
bleachers.  But  he  sacrificed  personal 
satisfaction  for  the  interest  of  the 
team. 

When  the  game  was  over  Russel 
Jelliff  was  as  exhausted  as  most  of 
the  Varsity  players.  Very  appropri- 
ate are  the  congratulations  our  as- 
sistant cheer-leader  is  receiving. 

State-23  Oberlin-17 

Stover L.  E... Young 

Raymond L.  T Tillotson 

Geisman L.  G Durbin 

Ward C. Miller 


Keifer. R.  G Estabrook 

Barricklow R.  T Thellar 

Cherry R.  E Pyle 

McClure Q Henderson 

Briggs L.  H Fisher 

Ryan K.  H Stimson 

Shafer F Martin 

Substitutions — Ohio  State : Geib 

for  Raymond,  Pickerel  for  Briggs, 
Trautman  for  Pickerel,  Briggs  for 
Trautman,  Graf  for  Shafer,  Carroll 
for  McClure,  Snyder  for  Stover,  Yas- 
senoff  for  Snyder,  Jones  for  Briggs, 
Fitz  for  Ryan.  Oberlin:  Leonard 
for  Neil,  Neil  for  Durr,  Gray  for 
Thellar,  Haas  for  Martin,  Gray  for 
Young,  Graham  for  Gray,  Thellar 
for  Gray. 

Touchdown — Stover,  Raymond  2, 
Thellar,  Young.  Goal  from  field — 
Haas-  Goals  from  touchdowns — Ryan 
3,  Haas  2.  Safety — Young.  Officials 
— ^Lieut.  Haskell,  West  Point,  referee. 
Umpire — E.  Wrenn,  Harvard.  Head 
linesman — Jay  IngersoM,  Dartmouth. 
Time  of  quarters — 15  minutes. 

Oberlin  Academy  7,  Oberlin  High 
school  3. 

November  15 — Annual  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  vote  for 
Alumni  Trustee  resulted  as  follows: 
Miss  Harriet  L.  Keeler,  ’70 394 


J.  J.  McKelvey,  ’84. 104 

D.  E.  Morgan,  ’97.. 108 

G.  B.  Siddall,  ’91 IS7 

L.  C.  Warner,  ’65 1521 

2284 

Defective  balllots 35 

Ballots  with  no  vote.. 35 

Total  2354 


The  following  trustees  were  present : 
President  Henry  Churchill  King; 
Mr.  William  C.  Cochran,  of  Cincin- 
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nati,  0.;  Mr.  Irving  W-  Metcalf,  of 
Oberlin;  Dr.  Dan  F.  Bradley,  of 
Cleveland,  O. ; Mr.  William  N.  Gates, 
of  Elyria,  O. ; Dr.  Dudley  P.  Allen, 
of  Cleveland,  O. ; Dr.  Henry  M.  Ten- 
ney, of  Oberlin ; Mr.  Charles  B. 
Shedd,  of  Chicago,  111. ; Mr.  E.  Dana 
Durand,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ; Mr. 
H.  Clark  Ford,  of  Cleveland,  O. ; Mr. 
Charles  H.  Kirshner,  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo. ; and  Mr.  .A.mos  C.  Miller,  of 
Chicago,  111- 

The  following  tribute  to  Professor 
Jewett  appears  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  President.  It  is  the  minute 
adopted  by  the  Trustees  in  view  of 
Professor  Jewett’s  retirement  from 
the  headship  of  the  department  of 
Chemistry. 

“In  view  of  the  retirement  of 
Professor  F.  F.  Jewett  on  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  at  the  close  of  this 
college  year,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
desire  to  place  on  record  their  deep 
appreciation  of  his  faithful  and  dis- 
tinguished service  during  a period  of 
Ihirty-'two  years,  in  which  time  he 
has  organized  the  department  of 
Chemistry  on  modern  lines  and  made 
it  a most  efficient  instrument  of  edu- 
cation. From  his  department  men 
have  gone  to  render  unique  and  im- 
portant service.  He  has  especially  in- 
spired his  students  with  love  for 
truth  and  search  for  reality.  In  his 
personal  character  and  private  life 
he  has  set  a high  mark  for  all  those 
who  came  under  his  influence.  In 
these  important  years  of  the  College 
life  his  counsel  has  been  of  the  great- 
est value. 

“We  wish  for  him  in  his  fully  earn- 
ed relief  from  routine  duty  many 
years  of  happy  work  and  freedom 
from  care  and  burden.” 


The  Trustees  deferred  till  the  June 
meeting  action  on  the  suggestion  of 
limiting  the  attendance  in  the  College 
of  .\rts  and  Sciences.  They  voted 
to  authorize  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee to  take  steps  looking  to  the 
erection  of  a central  heating  plant 
for  the  College  buildings  if  satis- 
factory terms  could  not  be  secured 
from  the  company  now  furnishing  the 
heat. 

The  report  of  Treasurer  Severance 
showed  that  the  endowment  funds 
and  other  assets  of  the  college  on  date 
of  August  31,  19:2,  amounted  to 
$2,610,602;  the  estimated  value  of 
buildings  and  equipment  is  $1,551,180. 
The  aggregate  of  endowments,  build- 
ings and  equipment  is  $4,161,782. 
This  is  an  increase  during  the 
year  of  $407,380-  During  the  year 
1911-12  the  investments  of  the  col- 
lege yielded  the  average  rate  of  five 
per  cent.  The  income  of  the  college 
from  term  bills  of  students  amounted 
to  $208,382;  the  income  from  endow- 
ment funds  amounted  to  $115,160; 
gifts  for  current  expenses  amounted 
to  $9,829;  sundry  other  items  of  in- 
come aggregated  $31,536;  making  the 
total  income,  exclusive  of  gifts  for 
new  buildings  and  endowment,  $363,- 
907. 

Of  the  gifts  received  during  the 
year  for  endowments,  new  buildings, 
and  equipment,  the  largest  items  are 
as  follows:  a gift  of  $100,000  from  an 
anonymous  donor,  one-half  of  which 
is  to  endow  a chair  in  the  Theolo- 
gical Seminary,  and  one-half  to  en- 
dow the  student  employment  fund  in 
the  Theological  Seminary;  a gift 
from  Mr.  Charles  M.  Hall,  of  $25,- 
000  to  be  used  for  the  removal  of  the 
.Academy  Department  from  French 
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and  Society  Halls  and  for  fitting  up 
the  buildings  on  the  Johnson  prop- 
erty ifor  Academy  uses,  and  of  $25,000 
for  carrying  out  the  general  plans  for 
college  buildings  and  grounds ; the 
payment  of  $63,365,  the  balance  of  the 
pledge  made  several  years  ago  by  an 
anonymous  donor,  $41,000  of  this 
amount  being  assigned  for  endow- 
ment in  the  Theological  Seminary, 
and  $22,365  being  used  for  the  balance 
of  the  construction  account  of  the 
Men’s  Building;  a gift  of  $10,000 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M. 
Clark  toward  the  construction  of 
Keep  Cottage;  a gift  of  $2,500 
from  Mr.  Charles  M.  Hall  for 
improvement*  of  the  college  cam- 
pus; a gift  of  $10,000  from  an  anony- 
mous donor  to  be  used  for  library  en- 
dowment; the  sum  of  $124,768,  the 
payment  on  the  pledge  of  the  General 
Education  Board  toward  the  comple- 
tion of  the  recent  half  million  fund; 
■there  were  also  miscellaneous  small 
gifts  reaching  a considerable  aggre- 
gate. The  total  amount  of  all  gifts 
for  endowment,  new  buildings,  and 
additional  equipment  was  $422,559. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  shows 
that  the  total  number  of  students  in 
attendance  during  the  year  1911-12 
was  1,789.  The  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  numbered  998;  the  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  39;  the  Conservatory 
of  Music  367;  the  Academy  291 ; other 
departments  94.  The  enrolment  for 
the  fall  term  of  the  year  1912-13 
shows  998  students  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences ; 71  in  the  Semi- 
nary; 400  in  the  Conservatory  of 
Music,  and  264  in  the  Academy.  The 
present  Senior  class  is  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  college,  num- 
bering 219.  The  number  of  students 


in  the  Freshmen  class  is  299,  the 
largest  enrolment  with  one  exception 
in  the  history  of  the  college;  simi- 
larly the  number  of  students  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  is  larger  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  Sem- 
inary. 

The  officers  and  teachers  of  the 
college  now  number  153.  During  the 
seventy-nine  years  of  Oberlin’s  his- 
tory there  have  been  in  attendance 
an  aggregate  of  38,731  students.  Of 
this  number,  5,528  were  regularly 
graduated  from  one  or  more  depart- 
ments of  the  institution,  and  33,203 
were  non-graduates.  Of  the  regular 
graduates,  4,281  are  living.  The  old- 
est living  graduate  is  Mr.  Edmund  A. 
West  of  Chicago,  of  the  class  of  1843- 

The  library  reports  an  average 
daily  use  of  the  Carnegie  Library  by 
1,000  students.  The  number  of  acces- 
sions to  the  library  during  the  year 
was  11,426.  On  August  31,  1912,  the 
library  numbered  125,691  bound  vol- 
umes, 118,138  unbound  volumes  and 
pamphlets,  and  9,269  other  manu- 
scripts, charts,  and  maps,  making  a 
total  of  253,193.  The  above  figures 
do  not  include  duplicates  aggregating 
more  than  80,000  in  number. 

The  report  of  Professor  Cole,  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
shows  that  the  work  of  the  college 
department  is  now  being  taught  in 
427  classes  or  sections  of  classes,  with 
an  average  of  24.6  students  enrolled 
in  each  class.  The  departments  of- 
fering the  greatest  amount  of  instruc- 
tion rank  in  the  following  order : En- 
glish Literature,  German,  English 
Composition,  Mathematics,  Economics 
and  Sociology,  History. 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  Ath- 
letics calls  attention  to  the  need  of 
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bettering  and  increasing  the  present 
athletic  facilities,  and  estimates  that 
a special  construction  fund  of  $50,000 
could  wisely  be  expended  upon  -new 
fields.  The  Director  of  Athletics  also 
points  out  'the  need  of  an  ertdowment 
of  $50,000,  the  income  of  which 
should  be  used  in  caring  for  the  new 
field  when  secured. 

During  the  year  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert 
of  New  York  was  elected  by  the 
trustees  as  General  Architect  for  the 
preparation  of  a -group  plan  for 
future  buildings  and  for  the  improve- 
ment and  development  of  the 
grounds.  Mr.  Gilbert’s  plan,  which 
was  adopted  last  June,  looks  toward 
the  growth  of  the  college  westward  in 
the  -block  directly  west  of  the  campus, 
to  the  development  of  a Science 
Qua-drangle  in  the  block  lying  west 
of  Professor  Street  and  north  of 
Lorain  Street,  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a Women’s  Quadrangle  in 
the  block  lying  west  of  Professor 
Street  and  south  of  College  Street. 

The  gift  of  $25,000  by  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Hall  has  enabled  the  Academy 
Department  to  move  from  the  -former 
buildings  on  the  college  campus  to 
the  new  quarters  on  the  Johnson 
property.  The  trustees  have  author- 
ized the  preparation  of  plans  for  the 
future  development  of  the  Academy, 
and  efforts  are  to  be  made  to  secure 
large  additional  gifts  for  new  build- 
ings and  endowment. 

The  Theological  Department  has 
drawn  up  careful  plans  for  the  ex- 
tension of  Oberlin  Theological  Semi- 
nary. These  plans  anticipate  endow- 
ments for  four  new  chairs  in  the 
departments  of  Biblical  Theology, 
Ethics,  Sociology,  and  Missions,  a 
new  administration  and  lecture  build- 


ing, a chapel,  a dormitory,  and  an 
apartment  house;  also  scholarship 
and  loan  funds  and  graduate  fellow- 
ships. The  total  amount  desired  in  or- 
der to  carry  out  the  plan  is  $950,000, 
and  the  gifts  received  during  the  past 
year  provide  for  $100,000  of  this 
amount. 

Among  the  important  gifts  men- 
tioned in  the  President’s  Report  to 
the  Trustees  is  the  gift  of  a valuable 
collection  of  art  objects  recently  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer  of 
Detroit,  Michigan.  Mr.  Freer’s  col- 
lection of  Whistler  paintings  and  of 
oriental  art  is  world  famous.  Out  of 
-this  collection,  Mr.  Freer  has  per- 
sonally chosen  one  hundred  pieces 
and  presented  them  to  Oberlin,  hav- 
ing in  mind  the  especial  needs  of 
students  of  Japanese  and  Chinese 
art.  The  collection  contains  thirty- 
seven  pieces  of  pottery,  two  bronzes, 
sixty  paintings,  and  is  intended  to 
illustrate  ■the  development  of  the 
technique  and  ideals  of  these  three 
fields  from  the  earliest  days.  Several 
of  the  paintings  are  the  work  of  art- 
ists of  five  hundred  and  a thousand 
years  ago.  Some  others,  w*hich  Mr. 
Freer  believes  to  be  copies  of  noted 
works  of  early  periods,  are  of  such 
merit  as  to  be,  in  the  minds  of  many 
experts,  the  original  themselves.  This 
gift  is  the  most  considerable  addition 
to  tlhe  resources  of  the  department  of 
Art  since  the  Olney  Collection,  form- 
erly in  the  Olney  Art  Gallery,  Qeve- 
land,  was  given  to  the  college.  The 
Freer  gift  was  exhibited  recently  in 
Oberlin  and  will  have  a permanent 
place  in  its  art  collection. 

The  Bureau  of  Appointments  re- 
ports that  99  persons  received  ap- 
pointments through  the  cooperation 
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of  the  College,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  13,  these  were  members 
of  this  year’s  graduating  classes. 
The  aggregate  of  salaries  received 
was  $6g,gio,  and  the  amount  of  re- 
muneration varied  from  $50  (a  Woods 
Hole  summer  scholarship)  to  $1500, 
the  maximum  salary  received  by  any 
appointee.  The  maximum  salary  re- 
ceived by  a member  of  these  gradu- 
ating classes  is  $1300.  To  this  should 
be  added  the  fact  that  the  Employ- 
ment Bureau  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  fur- 
nished work  to  seJf-supporting  stu- 
dents to  the  amount  of  $4470.  Of  the 
graduates  placed  in  the  positions, 
54  per  cent  go  into  teaching  including 
physical  training;  18.06  per  cent  take 
up  graduate  study  of  some  sort;  and 
the  balance  are  distributed  in  busi- 
ness, social  service,  religious  and 
missionary  and  library  work,  geo- 
logical survey,  secretarial  positions, 
etc.  Twenty-four  students  received, 
through  the  recommendation  of  the 
college,  graduate  scholarships  and 
fellowships  ranging  in  value  from 
$50  to  $500. 

A reception  was  given  by  the  stu- 
dents at  Baldwin  Cottage  to  the 
Trustees  and  Faculty. 

November  16 — The  football  season 
closed  with  the  defeat  of  Case  School 
by  Oberlin,  10-6.  The  game  was  ex- 
citing from  start  to  finish.  The  Ober- 
lin grounds  were  in  ideal  condition 
and  the  day  was  fine.  The  crowd 
was  so  large  that  the  extra  bleachers 
at  the  ends  of  the  fields  were  nearly 
filled.  Case  scored  early  in  the  first 
half,  mostly  by  line  bucking.  Ober- 
lin then  secured  the  ball  and  advanc- 
ed it  rapidly  almost  ten  yards  at  a 
time  till  a touchdown  was  secured. 
Shortly  after  this  Martin  made  a goal 


from  placement  on  the  35  yard  line. 
Here  the  scoring  ended.  Neither 
side  could  use  the  forward  pass  to 
any  great  effect,  and  when  the  ball 
was  brought  near  the  goal  the  second- 
ary defense  came  to  the  line  and  ad- 
vances stopped.  The  game  was  also 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  off- 
side plays.  The  best  of  feeling  be- 
tween 'the  supporters  of  the  teams 
was  evident.  Between  the  halves 
each  side  sung  its  college  song  and  the 
occupants  of  the  other  bleachers 
stood  with  bared  heads.  This  is  cer- 
tainly an  advance  on  conditions  which 
nearly  witnessed  a free  for  all  fight 
with  a crowd  of  Cleveland  students 
on  Dill  Field  several  years  ago.  The 
football  season  thus  closed  with  but 
a single  defeat — O.  S.  U.  All  the 
other  teams,  including  Cornell,  were 
defeated  by  decisive  scores — certainly 
a record  of  which  Oberlin  should  be 
proud. 

Oberlin-io  Case-6 

Pyle L.  E Boley 

Thellar L.  T Rosendale 

Estabrook L.  G........  Parsons 

Derr.... € Whelan 

Durbin R.  G Randall 

Tillotson R.  T Horsley 

C.  Young R.  E Francy 

Henderson Q Parshell 

Fisher L.  H Goss 

Stimson R.  H Kenyon 

Martin F..... Marsh 

Substitutions — Oberlin  : Estabrook 
for  Thellar,  Thellar  for  Estabrook, 
Leonard  for  Estabrook,  Estabrook 
for  Leonard,  Neil  for  Derr,  J.  Gray 
for  C.  Young,  C.  Young  for  Hender- 
son, Haas  for  Martin.  Case:  Calen- 
der for  Boley,  Wilson  for  Randall, 
Whitacre  for  Kenyon,  Kenyon  for 
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Whitacre,  Young  for  Marsh,  Marsh 
for  Young. 

Touchdowns — Marsh,  Stim  s o n. 
Goal  from  placement — Martin.  Goal 
from  touchdown — Martin.  Referee, 
Durfee,  Williams.  Umpire — Hoag- 
land,  Princeton.  Head  linesman — 
Tyler,  Reserve.  Time  of  periods — 
15  minutes. 

November  17 — The  Faculty  at  a re- 
cent meeting  voted  to  ask  the  church- 
es to  change  the  hours  of  their  Sun- 
day services.  The  Second  Church 
acceded  to  this  request  and  it  is  prob- 


able that  the  other  will  do  so.  The 
vesper  service  will  then  come  at  4:1s 
p.  m.,  supper  at  the  College  halls  at 
5:30,  the  Y.  M.  C.  and  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  and  the  Endeavor  Societies 
at  6:15  and  the  evening  service  at 
7 :30.  The  reason  for  the  change 
was  the  undesirable  supper  hour  at 
S ;oo.  Permission  is  also  granted  to 
the  men  to  remain  at  the  boarding 
houses  till  6:15  on  Sunday  evenings. 

November  ig — Artist  recital,  Ef- 
ram  Zimbalist. 
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Book  Reviews 


THE  ORIGIN  AND  ANTIQUITY 
OF  MAN 

By  George  Frederick  Wright 

Probably  no  Obcrlin  graduate  liv- 
ing to-day  believes  that  the  earth 
and  man  as  its  supreme  inhabitant 
were  created  during  the  first  week 
of  the  year  4004,  B.  C.  But  Bibles 
are  still  sold  in  Oberlin  which  pre- 
sent that  di'.e  in  the  ma’gin  of  the 
first  three  chapters  of  Genesis,  or  in 
an  appendix,  as  an  item  in  a chron- 
ological list.  There  must  undoubted- 
ly be  in  the  United  States  of  America 
in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1912,  many 
very  good  people  who  believe  that 
the  first  man  lived  not  more  than 
six  thousand  years  before  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  who  have 
burst  the  trammels  of  fifty  years  ago, 
have  hardly  known  where  to  stop. 
They  have  placed  primitive  man  in 
a remote  geological  period  and  have 
given  ihim  an  antiquity  of  three  mil- 
lion years  or  more.  Now  the  facts 
would  seem  to  be  as  follows  : Archae- 
ologists have  been  able  to  trace  the 
evidence  of  man’s  nearly  continuous 
occupation  of  certain  sites  back  from 
historical  periods  to  a previous  age 
in  such  a way  as  to  reach  probable 
dates  as  early  as  6000  or  even  8000 
B.  C.  But  there  all  semblance  of 
certainty  ends.  The  more  or  less 
scattered  data  which  appear  to  come 
from  a yet  earlier  time  may  be  as- 
signed to  the  previous  few  thousand 
years,  or  may  be  distributed  back 
over  a period  of  great  length,  which, 
moreover,  may  be  extended  still  far- 
ther by  logical  reconstruction.  This 
whole  territory  is  decidedly  debatable, 


and  in  an  age  which  is  reacting  from 
(megalomania  it  is  once  more  permis- 
sible to  listen  to  the  arguments  of 
open-minded  conservatism. 

Dr.  Wright  answers  the  principal 
question  suggested  in  the  title  of  his 
book  with  the  following  concluding 
words : “While  the  antiquity  of  man 
cannot  be  less  than  ten  thousand,  it 
need  not  be  more  than  fifteen  thous- 
and years.  Eight  thousand  years  of 
prehistoric  time  is  ample  to  account 
for  all  known  facts  relating  to  his 
development.”  To  explain  how  he 
arrives  at  this  conclusion  would  be 
to  repeat  most  of  his  well  arranged 
book.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  arch- 
aeology, ethnology,  history,  philology, 
geology,  physiology,  psychology,  and 
theology  have  all  been  brought  into 
action.  But  I must  hasten  to  state 
that  the  book  is  not  thereby  made 
in  the  least  unintelligible ; Dr. 
Wright  is  abundantly  able  to  trans- 
late his  arguments  from  their  native 
scientific  dialects  into  the  language 
of  common  life. 

Particularly  clear  and  interesting 
is  his  presentation,  in  six  chapters, 
of  the  discussion  based  on  geologi- 
cal research,  notably  on  that  of  the 
Glacial  period.  He  has  made  in- 
vestigations in  this  direction  for  forty 
years ; he  has  traveled  over  much  of 
the  earth’s  surface,  near  and  far,  to 
make  personal  observations ; he  has 
won  for  himself  notice  in  scientific 
publications  and  great  encyclopedias, 
and  the  acquaintance  and  commen- 
dation of  distinguished  geologists  in 
many  lands.  In  the  present  book  he 
has  compressed  within  a short  space 
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the  summary  result  of  his  long  labors, 
and  those  who  have  not  time  or  op- 
portunity to  read  at  greater  length 
can  find  the  substance  of  his  message 
here.  The  present  writer  is  not  quali- 
fied to  discuss  the  geological  argu- 
ments which  Dr.  Wright  employs  re- 
garding the  antiquity  of  man.  They 
are  certainly  presented  in  a convinc- 
ing way,  and  with  a readiness  to  en- 
tertain every  reasonable  objection. 

In  the  historical  chapters  Dr. 
Wright  does  not  show  the  slightest 
tendency  toward  supporting  his  time 
estimate  by  compression  of  the  evi- 
dence. On  the  contrary,  he  adopts 
Petrie’s  date  (given  in  the  latter’s 
earlier  writings)  of  4777  B.  C.  for  the 
beginning  of  the  first  Egyptian  dy- 
nasty, while  Meyer  would  begin  a 
whole  Sothic  period  later  in  3315  B. 
C.  Likewise  he  takes  3800  B.  C.  as 
the  date  of  the  reign  of  the  first 
Sargon  in  Babylonia,  whereas  many 
are  now  inclined  to  reduce  this  date 
to  about  2600  B.  C.  He  accepts  also 
Pumpelly’s  date  of  8000  B.  C.  for  the 
earliest  deposits  at  Anau,  when  dif- 
ferent methods  of  calculation  might 
diminish  it  by  two  thousand  years. 

The  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  a late  date  for  the  origin  of  man 
would  seem  to  be  linguistic  and  an- 
thropological. Dr.  Wright  shows 
that  after  kindred  groups  of  lan- 
guages like  the  Indo-European  or  the 
Semitic  have  been  followed  back  to 
their  parent  stocks,  the  parent  stocks 
themselves  seem  to  lead  back  in  par- 
allel lines  which  show  no  signs  of 
meeting.  Instead  of  supposing,  as 
many  do,  that  they  must  meet  at  an 
indefinitely  remote  time  in  the  past, 
he  prefers  to  postulate  the  rise  of 
wholly  new  languages  from  the  isola- 


tion of  children.  Similarly  the  types 
of  human  visage  seem  not  to  have 
undergone  change  since  the  Egyptian 
monuments  were  sculptured.  Rather 
than  go  back  by  imperceptible  stages 
to  a very  ancient  age  when  the  ances- 
tors of  white,  red,  and  black  men 
were  united  in  a primaryhuman  stock. 
Dr.  Wright  admits  periods  of  parox- 
ysmal change,  when  new  circumstances 
produced  wide  variations  within  a 
few  generations.  Perhaps  the  sup- 
position that  the  original  stock  was 
dispersed  before  it  became  human, 
or  before  language  was  invented, 
might  help  both  difficulties. 

Whatever  may  be  true  of  man’s 
languages  and  physical  types,  his 
state  of  culture  certainly  narrows 
with  comparative  rapidity  as  we 
ascend  the  millenniums.  As  explain- 
ed by  Dr.  Wright,  the  strata  at  Anau 
follow  man  back  by  degrees  to  a 
time  when,  while  the  use  of  wheat 
and  barley,  and  the  arts  of  building 
earthen  houses,  of  spinning  and  of 
making  painted  pottery  were  known, 
there  were  no  domestic  animals,  no 
burnt  bricks,  and  practically  no  wea- 
pons or  tools  of  stone,  not  to  speak 
of  the  metals.  The  lines  of  human 
culture  when  carried  backward  do 
very  perceptibly  converge,  and  can 
conceivably  be  brought  to  a beginning 
at  no  very  remote  date. 

Dr.  Wright  does  not  treat  the 
question  of  man’s  origin  with  the 
same  fullness  as  that  of  his  antiq- 
uity. While  inclining  to  accept  the 
complete  evolutionary  theory  for 
man  as  a physical  being,  he  cannot  ac- 
count for  man’s  intellectual  powers 
and  bis  moral  and  religious  aptitudes 
except  by  special  divine  gift  at  the 
point  where  the  “ape-like”  ancestor 
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became  man. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  all  will 
agree  with  every  point  of  view  in- 
dicated in  a work  of  such  compre- 
hensive scope.  But  as  a whole  the 
book  has  a powerful  cumulative  effect 
in  the  direction  of  its  main  thesis, 
and  will  undoubtedly  do  much  to 
bring  nearer  to  a common  ground 
those  who,  never  having  given  much 
thought  to  the  matter,  are  most  wide- 
ly apart  in  their  opinions  as  to  the 
date  of  man’s  first  appearance  upon 
the  earth.  Dr.  Wright  is  to  be  com- 
mended highly  for  this  fresh,  broad, 
and  animated  presentation  of  an  in- 
teresting and  much  discussed  sub- 
ject. 

Albert  Howe  Lybyer 


PROFESSOR  W.  E.  MOSHER’S 
“THE  PROMISE  OF  THE 
CHRIST-AGE  IN  RECENT 
LITERATURE’’ 

The  Oberlin  Alumni  are  naturally 
interested  in  any  achievement  of  a 
fellow  alumnus,  and  when  the  piece 
of  work  is  well  done  and  brings  dis- 
tinction through  widespread  com- 
ment and  discussion,  our  interest  de- 
velops into  grateful  pride.  We  may,, 
therefore,  confess  ourselves  both  in- 
terested and  proud  of  the  lately  pub- 
lished book,  “The  Promise  of  the 
Christ  Age  in  Recent  Literature,”  by 
Professor  W.  E.  Mosher,  ’99,  head  of 
the  department  of  German. 

Professor  Mosher  has  brought  to- 
gether for  analysis  and  interpretation 
ten  representative  novels  and  dramas 
of  the  so-called  Jesus-Literature, 
which  has  sprung  up  within  the  last 
few  years.  The  works  considered 
are  Frenssen’s  Hilligenlei,  Lagerlof’s 
Anti-Christ,  Sudermann’s  John,  Ros- 


tand’s The  Samaritan  Woman,  Wid- 
mann’s  The  Saint  and  the  Animals, 
Andreyev’s  Judas  Iscariot  and  the 
Others,  Kennedy’s  The  Servant  in 
the  House,  Fogazzaro’s  The  Saint, 
Pontoppidan’s  The  Promised  Land, 
and  Hauptmann’s  The  Fool  in  Christ. 
The  book  is  not  intended  as  a crit- 
icism of  these  works  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  literary  merit,  though 
this  is  by  no  means  ignored.  It  is 
rather  an  interpretation  and  apprecia- 
tion of  their  religious  significance- 
In  his  masterful  introduction.  Pro- 
fessor Mosher,  after  pointing  out  the 
uncertainty  and  confusion  which  is 
manifest  in  ecclesiastical  circles  over 
the  readjustment  of  belief,  the 
growing  dissatisfaction  of  many  ad- 
herents of  socialism  over  abstractions 
based  on  materialism,  and  the  vague 
and  indefinite  theories  of  certain 
“philosophies  of  life”  which  aim  to 
build  religion  on  merely  rational 
foundations,  finds  that  the  poets,  the 
real  prophets-of-the-age-to-be,  the 
novelists  and  dramatists,  have  been 
turning  of  late  with  striking  agree- 
ment to  the  central  Figure  of  Christi- 
anity, Jesus  Christ,  and  have  seemed 
to  find  in  him  the  goal  of  their  quest 
for  a simple  and  inspiring  faith.  This 
fact  cannot  mean  simply  a coincidence 
of  discovery  of  new  artistic  material. 
The  greater  part  of  their  work  re- 
veals too  much  sincerity  to  warrant 
so  superficial  a conclusion.  Rather, 
our  author  insists,  they,  being  sensi- 
tive to  the  deeper  needs  of  humanity, 
are  the  pioneers  of  a new  trend 
Christward. 

The  several  books  here  treated  are 
described  and  discussed  in  graphic 
fashion.  They  are  grouped  in  three 
divisions.  The  first  two  serve  to 
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epitomize  the  main  contentions  of  the 
Introduction,  the  next  four  are  set 
together  as  dealing  with  some  event 
or  phase  of  the  historical  Jesus,  and 
those  in  the  last  division  each  intro- 
duce some  character  which  either  rep- 
resents the  Christ  or  embodies  his 
teaching.  There  is  appended  a list 
of  other  works  that  follow  the  same 
general  trend. 

The  book  makes  a valuable  and  two- 
fold contribution.  It  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  an  introduction  to  a boay  of 
modern  literature  about  which  no  in- 
telligent person  can  afford  to  be  ig- 
norant. It  is  good  to  have  a book 
which,  in  these  days  of  literary  flood, 
indicates  some  treasures  of  great  worth 
which  otherwise  might  float  by  un- 
noticed. Professor  Mosher  renders 
here  a real  service  to  the  reader  who 
is  too  busy  to  read  all  these  works 
for  himself  or  is  unable  to  do  so 
through  inability  to  read  the  tongue 
in  which  many  of  them  were  written. 
Likewise,  the  student  who  would  in- 
vestigate this  new  movement  is  fur- 
nished a useful  way  of  approach. 

The  book  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  interpretation.  The  author  is  not 
interested  in  merely  doing  our  think- 
ing for  us.  It  would  be  easy  to  read 
any  or  all  of  these  novels  and  dramas 
and  fail  either  to  relate  them  to  each 
other  or  to  note  the  underlying  signi- 
ficance of  the  tendency  of  which  they 
are  examples.  Professor  Mosher 
here  saves  us  from  this  mistake,  for 
■with  keen  insight  and  steady  hand  he 
penetrates  the  surface  and  lays  bare 
the  hidden  meaning  he  finds  beneath, 
the  similarity  of  motif  to  be  noted 
in  the  literature  of  which  he  treats. 
Surely  this  is  a task  eminently  worth 
undertaking. 


It  may  be  said  that  When  the  critics 
align  themselves  in  sharp  disagree- 
ment over  the  main  ideas  of  a book, 
it  is  one  to  be  reckoned  with.  Judged 
by  this  test,  this  book  deserves  wide 
reading.  It  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
very  favorably  received.  All  review- 
ers agree  in  commending  it  for  its 
vigorous  style  and  thorough  work- 
manship, and  some  religious  journals, 
as  well  as  others,  give  it  enthusiastic 
praise.  But  there  have  been  sharp 
adverse  criticisms  of  the  conclusions 
drawn.  Most  noteworthy  and  savage 
of  these  is  a review  by  Mr.  Joyce 
Kilmer  in  the  New  York  Times,  who 
avers  that  far  from  having  any  re- 
ligious significance,  the  “Jesus-Litera- 
ture”  means  only  that  certain  shrewd 
authors  have  discovered  in  the  New 
Testament  just  so  much  “good  copy.” 
He  focuses  his  attack  largely  upon 
the  author's  discussion  of  Haupt- 
mann’s The  Fool  in  Christ,  which  he 
condemns  virtually  as  a caricature 
of  Christianity.  The  present  writer 
feels,  himself,  that  too  much  space 
and  care  are  given  to  an  author  whose 
sympathies  with  the  Christian  ideal 
are  not  too  sure  and  through  whose 
work  there  usually  'runs  a thick  vein 
of  irony.  There  is  some  justification, 
too,  in  Mr.  Kilmer’s  charge  of  blas- 
phemy in  Hauptmann’s  use  of  his 
material.  One  finds  it  difficult  to 
shake  off  the  feeling  that  the  “Fool” 
tallies  closer  to  Nietzsche’s  idea  that 
Christ  was  a neurotic  than  with  the 
Jesus  of  the  Gospels.  Yet  after  this  has 
been  said,  it  must  be  affirmed  that 
(Mr.  Kilmer  misses  almost  entirely 
Professor  Mosher’s  point.  The  main- 
ly significant  element  is  not  Haupt- 
mann's personal  faith,  though  Pro- 
fessor Mosher’s  generous  effort  to 
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pierce  the  sardonic  mask  of  the  artist 
to  discern  the  possibility  of  a lurking 
appreciation  of  Jesus  may  be  nearer 
the  truth  than  Mr.  Kilmer’s  fierce 
contempt.  The  important  question  is, 
What  made  the  Christ  story  good 
copy?  Not  merely  its  objective  artis- 
tic value.  There  must  be  something 
about  the  response  to  it  which  gives 
it  power.  It  makes  its  appeal  because 
there  is  something  In  the  hearts  of 
men  in  our  time  which  leaps  toward 
it.  The  true  artist  does  not  live  unto 
himself.  His  work  becomes  conscious- 
ly or  unconsciously  a reflection  of 
the  mood  of  his  time  and  an  answer 
to  its  deeper  longings.  He  is  a seer 
who  interprets  men  to  themselves, 
and  points  the  way  for  the  future. 
Granted  that  one  may  shrug  his 
shoulders  and  ask  sarcastically  of 
such  an  author,  “Is  Hauptmann  also 
among  the  prophets?”  the  suggestive 
thing  is  that  he  lifts,  even  though 
in  distorted  form,  the  figure  of  Jesus 
before  the  imagination  of  men,  and 
that  they  gaze  steadfastly  and  earn- 
estly. We  may  safely  trust  the  good 
judgment  of  the  people  to  compare 
and  correct  the  picture,  and  we  may 
rest  confidently  in  the  thought  that 


Christ  can  win  his  own  way  to  just 
appreciation,  once  he  gets  men’s  at- 
tention. Further,  Hauptmann’s  book 
in  particular  is  an  expression  of  that 
agonizing  consciousness  which  has 
taken  possession  of  multitudes  of  seri- 
ous-minded persons  that  between  our 
present  social  order  and  the  divine 
ideal  of  Jesus  there  is  a great  gulf 
fixed.  Even  if  Hauptmann  exposes  that 
awful  chasm,  without  leading  the 
way  to  bridge  it,  his  work  is  not  to 
be  contemptuously  ignored. 

The  main  assumption  on  which 
Professor  Mosher  bases  his  argument 
is  incontestable — that  the  poets,  the 
makers  of  imaginative  literature  of 
power,  are  the  prophets  and  harbin- 
gers of  any  new  era ; and,  this  granted, 
his  conclusion  seems  equally  unques- 
tionable : “Christ  has  taught  the  one- 
ness of  God’s  purpose  and  that  of 
man,  and,  if  the  signs  of  the  times  do 
not  deceive,  the  eyes  of  men  are  gradu- 
ally turning  in  the  direction  from 
which  may  come  that  infusion  of  all 
human  conditions  and  institutions 
with  God-life  and  God-purpose  which 
is  and  has  always  been  the  promise 
of  the  Christianity  of  Christ.” 

W.  H.  Spence,  O.  T.  S.,  ’99. 
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C.  W.  WILLIAMS 

Beginniiig  with  November  1st,  C. 
W.  Williams,  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, was  granted,  by  the  Prudential 
Committee,  a leave  of  absence  for 
several  months,  or,  if  desired,  one 
year.  Mr.  Williams  has  been  asked 
by  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  investigate,  and  possibly  ini- 
tiate, a ilong-contemplated  plan  for 
the  financial  federation  of  the  various 
Cleveland  charitable  enterprises. 

The  plan  contemplates  the  creation 
of  a federation  committee  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  various 
dharity  organizations,  the  contribut- 
ing public  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. This  committee  is  to  be  re- 
sponsible, according  to  the  plan,  for 
the  raising  of  an  aggregate  sum  to 
cover  the  financial  budgets  proposed 
by  the  seventy-odd  different  organi- 
zations— such  as  the  Associated 
Charities,  the  Kresh  .Air  Camp,  the 
various  hospitals,  and  possibly  such 
organizations  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
This  is  expected  to  do  away  with 
the  present  competitive  method  of 
budget-raising  and  to  put  the  whole 
matter  of  the  charitable  work  upon 
a saner  basis  as  a legitimate  part  of 
the  city’s  housekeeping.  The  com- 
mittee also  hopes  to  carry  on  a more 
constant  and  broader  educational 
campaign  than  Is  at  present  found 
feasible  by  any  one  or  all  of  the  vari- 
ous organizations. 

The  plan  has  never  yet  been  tried 
on  anything  like  the  same  basis  by 
any  city  in  the  country.  It  is  said, 
however,  to  have  received  the  en- 
diusiastic  endorsement  of  charitable 


and  sociological  experts,  who  believe 
that  a successful  result  in  Cleveland 
will  mean  the  establishment  of  other 
similar  federations  in  all  the  leading 
cities. 


ALUMNI  PERSON.ALS 

“On  election  day,  after  casting  his 
vote.  J.  G.  W.  Cowles,  one  of  this 
city's  most  prominent  real  estate  men, 
will  retire  from  active  real  estate 
work  and  go  to  San  Diego,  Cal.,  to 
live  for  a year  and  a half. 

“ T am  not  quitting  business  entire- 
ly,’ said  Mr.  Cowles  when  seen  in 
his  office  in  the  Park  building.  T 
am  just  easing  up  a little.  I will 
keep  my  real  estate  office  just  the 
same  as  heretofore,  but  the  aggres- 
sive work  will  be  done  by  my  staff 
of  employes.  I shall  remain  a citi- 
zen of  Cleveland  and  return  here 
whenever  my  interests  seem  to  make 
it  advisable.’ 

"Mr.  Cowles  is  one  of  Cleveland’s 
oldest  real  estate  men.  He  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  Cleveland 
Ren!  Estate  Hoard  and  was  one  of 
its  first  presidents. 

“He  is  the  owner  of  large  real  es- 
tate interests  here,  among  them  be- 
ing part  ownership  of  the  Park 
building  on  the  Public  square. 

"Last  winter  Mr.  Cowles  went  to 
San  Diego,  where  bis  two  daughters 
live,  and  while  there  he  decided  to 
buy  a home  in  that  city  for  his  win- 
ter residence.  He  has  decided  now 
to  move  there  for  a year  and  a half 
at  least,  and  be  may  stay  there 
longer,  he  says. 

“lie  came  to  Cleveland  in  1871, 
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becoming  editor  of  'the  Cleveland 
Leader.  Three  years  later  he  left 
that  position  to  engage  in  real  estate 
work.  For  many  years  he  was  the 
personal  representative  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller. 

“He  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  the  city 
park  board,  of  the  Society  for  the 
Relief  of  Crippled  Children,  and  of 
the  Western  Reserve  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  as  director 
of  many  of  this  city’s  leading  busi- 
ness and  charitable  institutions.  His 
oldest  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Rev. 
John  Doane,  pastor  of  a Congrega- 
tional church  in  San  Diego.” — ^Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer. 

’68 — Cornelius  B.  Bradley,  of  the 
University  of  California,  contributed 
an  article  on  “.Shall  and  Will — .'^n 
Historical  Study”  to  the  Proceedings 
of  the  American  Philological  As- 
sociation for  1912. 

’07 — Dr.  J.  F.  Baldwin,  of  Grant 
Hospital,  Columbus,  has  published 
the  results  of  three  years  work,  1906- 
09,  in  abdominal  surgery.  These  re- 
sults are  embodied  in  five  papers  and 
summarize  the  experience  gained  in 
about  5006  sections. 

’77  O.  T.  S. — After  nearly  five 
years  at  Fort  Recovery,  Ohio,  Rev. 
E.  A.  Deeper  has  resigned  his  pas- 
torate in  order  to  retire  from  the  set- 
tled ministry,  and  has  removed  to 
1443  Marlowe  .\venue,  Lakewood, 
Ohio.  Dr.  Deeper  is  available  for 
supply  work. 

’81 — E.  W.  Peck,  of  Minneapolis, 
state  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  has 
been  given  a leave  of  absence  for 
a year  from  his  work,  that  he  may 
assist  in  carrying  the  Men  and  Re- 
ligio  Eorward  Movement  around 


the  world.  Other  members  of  the 
party  will  be  Fred  B.  Smith  and  Ray- 
mond Robbins.  The  music  will  be 
furnished  by  the  international  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  quartette,  of  which  Mr.  Peck 
is  a member.  The  party  will  sail 
from  San  Francisco  January  18,  visit- 
ing the  larger  cities  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Japan, China, Korea,  the  Phil- 
ippines, Australia,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  Switzerland  and  Great 
Britain. 

’83 — Professor  George  H.  Mead  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  is  one  of 
the  lecturers  at  Chicago  in  the  series, 
“Problems  of  the  Modern  City.”  His 
subject  is  “Education  in  the  City.” 

’84 — Rev.  J.  P.  O’Brien,  D.  D.,  and 
wife,  formerly  Miss  Lizzie  Coffin, 
observed  their  silver  wedding  anni- 
versary on  September  28,  at  their 
home  in  Kansas  City.  A few  old 
friends  were  invited  to  celebrate  the 
happy  occasion  at  an  informal  din- 
ner. Dr.  O’Brien  has  been  for  some 
years  the  representative  of  the  Con- 
gregational Stinday  School  and  Pub- 
lishing Society  in  its  missionary  and 
educational  work  for  the  South  and 
Southwest. 

’8s — ^Miss  Emily  R.  Morrison  has 
been  given  a leave  of  absence  for 
six  months  from  her  work  in  the 
New  York  City  Schools.  Miss  Mor- 
rison is  spending  the  months  in 
travel. 

’86 — Miss  Rose  M.  Thompson,  who 
has  been  compelled  to  resign  her 
work  in  English  in  the  Academy 
and  who  has  been  in  the  hospital 
at  Oberlin  for  several  weeks,  is 
gradually  gaining  strength. 

’90 — ^Among  the  religious  or  socio- 
logical books  to  be  published  this 
autumn  by  the  Pilgrim  Press,  is'“The 
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Evolution  of  the  Country  Communi- 
ty” by  Warren  H.  Wilson. 

’90 — Miss  Lillian  'Sears,  of  Elyria, 
was  elected  recording  secretary  of 
the  Northeastern  Ohio  Teachers’  As- 
sociation. 

’92 — Professor  Herbert  R.  Chap- 
man of  this  city,  who  was  for  seven 
years  president  of  the  Colorado 
Christian  Endeavor  Union,  was  re- 
cently elected  vice-president  of  the 
World’s  Christian  Endeavor  Union, 
(froim  Colorado. — ‘Colorado  Springs 
Gazette,  July  7,  1912. 

’92 — David  P.  Stimson,  principal 
of  West  high  school,  Cleveland,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Northeastern  Ohio 
Teachers’  Association. 

’95 — -J.  L.  Meriam,  who  is  superin- 
tendent of  the  University  School  of 
Columbia,  Missouri,  has  issued  a 
statement  to  the  parents  and  patrons 
of  the  University  Elementary  School. 
The  statement  sets  forth  the  purpose 
of  the  school-self-g  overnment 
through  industry,  the  special  problem 
“to  help  pupils  to  do  better  in  those 
wholesome  activities  in  which  they 
naturally  engage,  first  at  'home,  la- 
ter at  large,”  the  course  of  study,  and 
school  management. 

’97 — Miss  Mabel  Wetterling’s  ad- 
dress is  488  W.  Lincoln  .Avenue, 
Ionia,  Michigan. 

’97 — Born  to  Mr.  Ian  C.  Hannah 
and  Mrs.  Edith  Brand  Hannah,  at 
Fernroyd,  Forest  Row,  Sussex,  Eng- 
land, October  9,  a son,  Walton 
Thompson  Hannah. 

’p8 — Miss  Minnie  May  was  mar- 
ried October  26  to  Mr.  William  B. 
Myers.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myers  are  at 
home_  at  Rockledge,  Florida. 

’99 — Miss  Abba  D.  Harrington  is 


teaching  in  the  high  school  at  Sul- 
livan, Indiana.  Miss  Harrington’s 
address  is  121  South  Section  Street. 

’01 — The  Second  Congregational 
Church  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  has  re- 
cently published  a sermon  by  the 
pastor,  R.  E.  Brown,  on  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Bible. 

'03 — Carl  M.  Brewster  is  assistant 
professor  of  general  and  physical 
chemistry  in  the  State  College  of 
Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. 

’03 — Rev.  Ernest  Bourner  .Allen, 
pastor  of  the  Washington  Street 
Congregational  'Church,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
won  in  the  competitive  contest  inaug- 
urated by  the  Toledo  Commerce 
Club,  The  Toledoan’s  Creed.  It  is 
being  distributed  in  all  public  places 
in  the  city,  in  every  school  room,  in 
the  street  cars  and  in  many  shops, 
and  all  'hotels,  depots,  banks,  and 
stores. 

’03  O.  T.  S. — ^Rev.  Paul  Leaton 
Corbin,  who  is  Oberlin’s  first  repre- 
sentative in  its  educational  work  in 
the  province  of  Shansi,  China,  gave 
an  address  at  Clark  University,  Wor- 
cester, M'assachusetts,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  conference  on  recent  develop- 
ments in  China,  held  November  13-16. 
Mr.  Corbin  spoke  on  the  industrial 
future  of  the  province  of  Shansi. 

’04 — R.  H.  Rawdon,  superintendent 
of  schoo'ls  in  Oberlin,  was  elected  a 
member  for  two  years  of  the  athletic 
committee  of  the  Northeastern  Ohio 
Teachers’  Association. 

’os — Miss  Eva  Sweet  and  Mr.  Earl 
Hewer  Kelsey,  Cornell,  ’05,  were  mar- 
ried July  It,  1912.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kelsey’s  address  is  604  West  140th 
Street,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Kelsey 
is  on  the  staff  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Student  Department 
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of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

’05  O.  C.  M. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neille 
0.  Rowe  are  living  in  Paris  for  the 
year.  Their  address  is  18  Rue  Bois- 
sonade.  Mr.  Rowe  is  studying  or- 
gan. 

'05 — ^Perry  H.  Smith’s  present  ad- 
dress is  Burton,  Ohio. 

’06 — Mrs.  Anna  Matchette  Marvin 
has  changed  her  address  from  Taco- 
ma, to  Box  766,  Sheridan,  Washing- 
ton. 

’06 — Mr.  Trafton  M.  Dye  and  Miss 
Mary  Elizabeth  Ward  were  married 
Tuesday,  November  7,  1912.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dye  are  at  home  at  404  Aspen 
Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 

’07 — Mr.  Hugh  W.  Lester's  address 
is  1327  Brown-Morx  Building,  Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 

’08 — -Miss  Bertha  C.  Harris  is  teach- 
ing Latin  and  physics  in  the  high 
school  at  Chamberlain,  South  Dakota. 
Miss  Harris  is  also  homesteading  a 
claim  in  Millette  County,  the  new 
county  opened  last  fall  in  the  Rose 
Bud  Reservation. 

’08 — R.  J.  Shale  has  left  Baltimore 
and  is  now  in  the  City  Hospital, 
WilkesBarre,  Pennsylvania. 

’08 — Miss  Gertrude  Chaney’s  ad- 
dress is  changed  to  Fen  Chow  Fu, 
Shansi,  China. 

’08 — Miss  Florence  Hull’s  new  ad- 
dress is  Kennecott,  Alaska. 

’08 — Miss  Jessie  McNabb  and  John 
C.  Sanborn  were  married,  November 
6.  at  McNabb,  111.  They  will  make 
their  home  at  Portland,  Oregon. 

’09 — Miss  Sue  M.  Fair  is  taking 
an  extended  trip  through  the  west- 
ern states.  She  expects  to  spend  the 
coming  year  with  relatives  at  1235 


Leavenworth  street,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

’09 — Fred  H.  Sterns  is  working  in 
the  Peabody  Museum  at  Harvard. 

’09 — Miss  Ada  Ruso  is  teaching 
science  in  Berlin,  New  York. 

’10— jBorn  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
S.  Morrow,  Middlefield,  Ohio,  Octo- 
ber 28,  1912,  a son,  James  Wayne 
Morrow.  Mr.  Morrow  is  editor  of 
the  Middlefield  Times. 

’10 — ^Fred  Blackley  acted  as  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Organization  of 
College  Progressive  Leagues  during 
the  recent  campaign,  with  headquar- 
ters in  New  York. 

’10 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  D.  Dul- 
mage  are  living  in  St.  Paul,  Minneso- 
ta. Their  address  in  the  city  is  41 
Macubin  .Avenue. 

’ll — Miss  Charlotte  E.  Neal  is 
working  in  the  .Associated  Charities 
at  Birmingham,  Alabama.  Miss 
Neal’s  address  is  526  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

’ll — The  engagement  of  Mr.  Hu- 
bert C.  Herring,  Jr.  and  Miss  Atossa 
Nilsen,  (Vassar  ’10)  is  announced. 
Mr.  Herring  is  a senior  in  Union 
Seminary  and  is  assistant  pastor  of 
the  Manhattan  Congregational  Church 
of  New  York  City. 

’ll — Miss  Bertha  Fisher’  bas  re- 
turned from  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
where  for  two  years  she  was  engag- 
ed in  social  settlement  work,  and  is 
now  in  New  York  City  in  an  office 
devoted  to  statistical  work. 

’12 — Miss  Mabel  F.  Johnson  is 
teaching  at  Gypsum,  Ohio. 

’12 — Miss  E.  Pauline  Jones  is  teach- 
ing English  in  the  school  for  boys 
established  by  D.  L.  iMoody  at  Mount 
Hermon,  Massachusetts. 
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MRS.  JENNIE  E.  GRiAHAM 
STEELE,  ’62 

Mrs.  Jennie  Graham  Steele  died 
November  12,  1912. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Graham  Steele  was 
born  at  New  Haven,  Ohio,  January 
22,  1842.  She  entered  the  College  in 
1859  and'  graduated  from  the  literary 
course  in  1862.  October  6,  1864,  she 
married  L.  Beecher  Steele.  Two 
daughters  were  born  to  them ; Lida 
M.  Steele,  February  15,  1870,  and 
Jennie  G.  Steele,  January  30,  1873. 
Both  survive  their  mother,  but  their 
father  has  been  dead  several  years. 
Mrs.  Steele  lived  for  many  years  in 
Oberlin  while  her  Children  were  be- 
ing educated.  Her  death  was  the 
result  of  a stroke  of  apoplexy. 


HANNAH  M.  HUNTINGTON,  ’73 

Miss  Hannah  M.  Huntington  died 
October  18,  1912,  at  Syracuse,  New 
York. 

Miss  Hannah  Huntington  was  born 
at  Pulaski,  New  York,  May  6,  1853. 
She  entered  Oberlin  in  1872  and 
graduated  from  the  literary  course 
in  1873.  She  became  a member  of 
the  Congregational  Church  in  1872. 
Her  life  after  leaving  Oberlin  was 
spent  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 


and  in  Pulaski,  New  York.  In  Phila- 
delphia, she  was  for  a time  assistant 
to  Miss  Emily  Sartain,  the  Principal 
of  the  Philadelphia  School  of  De- 
sign for  Women.  She  was  also  sec- 
retary of  the  Round  Robin  Reading 
Club  of  that  city.  Later  at  Pulaski, 
she  assisted  her  brother  in  his  law 
office.  She  gave  a great  deal  of  her 
time  to  literary  work  and  was  the 
author  of  many  short  poems. 


HENRY  G.  HICKS,  ’61 

Henry  G.  Hicks,  a student  in  Ober- 
lin from  1858  to  1861,  died  June  14, 
1912. 

Mr.  Hicks  was  born  at  Varysburgh, 
New  York,  January  26,  1838.  He 
came  to  Oberiin  in  1858  and  when  the 
war  broke  out  he  enlisted  in  the  sec- 
ond Illinois  cavalry  as  a private.  He 
rose  to  the  rank  of  major  in  his 
regiment.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  settled  in  Minneapolis  and  there 
led  an  active  and  useful  life.  He 
was  sheriff  of  the  county  for  several 
years,  he  served  five  terms  in  the 
state  legislature  and  was  judge  of 
the  district  court  from  1887  to  1907. 
He  was  also  active  in  the  extension 
work  of  the  University. 
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are  sold  by 

VV.  P.  Carruthers 

College  Jeweler 
No.  9.  West  College  St. 
Oberlin 


Oberlin  Kindergarten  Training  School 

MISS  BERTHA  EMELINE  MONTGOMERY,  PRINCIPAL 

Twelve  instructor*.  Ten  practice  kindergartens.  Nineteenth  year. 
Over  two  hundred  graduates  located  in  twenty-seven  states  and  terntone* 
five  foreign  countries.  Superior  literary  and  musical  ad vant^e*  owing  to 
its  proximity  to  Oberlin  College  and  Conservatory  of  Music,  f- or  cata- 
logue and  other  information  apply  to 

Secretary  of  the  Oberlin  Kindergarten  Association 

Drawer  D,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


SOUTHWESTERN  SYSTEM 

The  Electric  Line  Between 

OBERLIN 

and 

Cleveland,  Elyria,  Lorain,  Wellington,  Norwalk,  Amherst,  Grafton, 

Berea,  Medina,  Wooster,  Chippewa  Lake,  Seville,  Creston 
Lodi,  West  Salem,  Ashland,  Mansfield, 

Crestline,  Gallon,  Bucyrns. 

Baggage  Checked  in  Accordance  With  Regular  Baggage  Rules  of  the  Company 
SPEED  COMFORT  SAFETY 

Secure  Time  Tables  From  Agents 

The  Cleveland,  Southwestern  & Columbus  Railway  Company 

F.  H.  MADDOCK,  Agt.,  Oberlin,  Ohio  615  Garfield  Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio 


HE  Morehouse  Co. 

619-626  Euclid  Avenue  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

HtUiblithed  more  than  60  years  a^o  ^ 

And  maintaining  a leading  position  in  the 
Offering  of  Merchandise  of  Quality 

Shoes 
Millinery 
Oriental 
Rugs 


Retailers  and  Importers  of 
Dry  Goods,  Garments  and 
Kindred  Merchandise 


The  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Academic  Costume 

Cotrell  & Leonard 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Caps,  Gowns  & Hoods 

To  the  American  Colleges  and  Universities 
Class  Contracts  a Specialty 
Correct  Hoods  for  Oberlin  Degrees 

Rich  Gkrwns  for  the  Pulpit  and  Bench 


YOU  CAN  BANK 
With  Us  By  Mail 

Through  the  aid  of  our  “Banking  by  Mail” 
Department,  banks,  bankers,  corporations,  firms, 
societies  and  individuals,  may  send  their  surplus 
money  to  us  with  absolute  privacy  and  safety. 

4 per  cent,  compound  interest  paid 

Capital  and  Surplus  Resources  over 

$2,000,000  $25,000,000 

Incorporated  1894 

toCUARDIAN 

Savings  and  trust  company 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


College  or  Business 
—Which? 

Don't  give  up  college  because  you  lack  preparatory  training  or  money.  Don’t 
«.ltle  down  in  a poorly-paid  position  because  you  lack  the  trammg  for  s^ethmg 

better.  We  will  prepare  you  at  home,  during  your  spare  time,  at  small  co^  to 
meet  college  entrance  requirements,  or  to  fiU  a well-paid  business  posibon.  Send  lor 
our  booklets. 


“From  Odd  Jobs  to  a Bachelor’s  Degree” 

will  tell  you  how  you  can  earn  tuition,  board,  clothes,  books,  etc.,  at  college.  Why 
and  How"  will  tell  you  how  to  find  the  time  and  money  n^essary  for  “ 
ri».  lining.  Eilta  f...  I«  . PO...L  Wrii,  .0-d.v  -•I'* 


booklets. 

AmericanSchool  of  Correspondence 


Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


